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CHAPTER I 


It was a cold, wet November afternoon at 
Gateshead, the home of my relatives, the Reeds. Me 
and the Reed children, Eliza, John, and Georgiana 
sat in the drawing room. John Reed was a schoolboy 
of fourteen years old; four years older than I, for 
I was but ten: large and stout for his age, with a 
dark and unhealthy skin; unusually tall for his age; 
illiterate. He ate too much habitually at table, which 
made him irritated, and gave him a dim and unclear 
eye and shrunken cheeks. He ought now to have been 
at school; but his mama had taken him home for a 
month or two, “on account of his delicate health.” 

John had not much affection for his mother 
and sisters, and an antipathy to me. He bullied 
and punished me; not two or three times in the 
week, nor once or twice in the day, but continually: 
every nerve I had feared him, and every morsel of 
flesh in my bones shrank when he came near. 
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My aunt was angry with me, purposely 
oneliuding mo from the rest of the family, so I sat 
wlone ina window seat, reading Bewick’s History 
of Uritish Birds. 

Ax I quietly read, my cousin John tormented 
me, reminding me of my uncertain position in 
the family. As orphaned niece of Mrs. Reed, I 
should not be allowed to live with gentlemen’s 
children. John threw a book at me and I called 
him a murderer and slave-driver. We fought, and 
I was blamed for the quarrel. As punishment, I 
was banished to the red-room. 

As I was being dragged to the red-room, I 
resisted my jailors, Bessie and Miss Abbott. After 
the servants had locked me in, I began observing 
the red-room. It was the biggest and best room of 
the mansion, yet was rarely used because Uncle 
Reed had died there. 

Looking into a mirror, I compared my image 
to that of a strange fairy. The oddness of being 
in a death-chamber seemed to have stimulated my 
imagination, and I felt superstitious about my 
surroundings. I was also contemplative. Why, I 
wondered, was I always the outcast? 

My Uncle Reed — my mother’s brother — had 
brought me into the household. On his deathbed, 
he had made his wife promise to raise me as one 
of her own children, but obviously, this promise 
had not been kept. 

Suddenly, I felt a presence in the room and 
imagined it might be Mr. Reed, returning to earth 
to avenge his wife’s violation of his last wish. I 
screamed and the servants came running into the 
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room. I begged to be removed from the red-room, 
but neither the servants nor Mrs. Reed had any 
sympathy for me. Believing that I was pretending 
to be afraid, Mrs. Reed vowed that I would be 
freed only if I maintained perfect stillness and 
submission. When everyone left, I fainted. 

I awakened in my own bedroom, surrounded by 
the sound of muffled voices. I was still frightened 
but also awared that someone was handling me 
more tenderly than I had ever been touched 
before. I felt secure when I recognized Bessie 
and Mr. Lloyd, an apothecary, standing near the 
bed. Bessie was kind to me and even told another 
servant that she thought Mrs. Reed had been too 
hard on me. I spent the next day reading, and 
Bessie sang me a song. 

After a conversation with me, Mr. Lloyd 
recommended that Mrs. Reed should send me 
away to school. I was excited about leaving 
Gateshead and beginning a new life. Overhearing 
a conversation between Miss Abbot and Bessie, I 
learnt that my father had been a poor clergyman 
who had married my mother against her family’s 
wishes. As a result, my grandfather Reed had 
disinherited his daughter. A year after their 
marriage, my father caught typhus while visiting 
the poor, and both of my parents soon died within 
a month of each other and left me orphaned. 

Following my discussion with Mr. Lloyd, 
I expected that I would soon be sent away to 
school. But the only change I noticed in my 
status following my experience in the red-room 
was that the boundary between me and the Reed 
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children was more solid. On January 15, after 
three months of waiting for a change, I was 
finally summoned to the breakfast-room. Here I 
found Mr. Brocklehurst waiting for me. Standing 
like a black pillar, Mr. Brocklehurst interviewed 
me about hell, sin, and the Bible. My aunt’s 
worst suspicions about my moral character were 
confirmed when I declared to Brocklehurst that 
the Psalms were not interesting. As a final poke 
at me, Mrs. Reed declared that her niece was a 
liar, and Brocklehurst promised to alert the other 
members of the school to my deceitful nature. 

I resented Mrs. Reed’s statements about my 
character, and when we were alone together, I 
retaliated against my aunt. Angry and hurt, I 
declared that I was not a liar, that I was glad Mrs. 
Reed was not my relation, and, finally, that Mrs. 
Reed was hard-hearted. I felt a sense of triumph and 
exultation, and Mrs. Reed sheepishly left the room. 

That afternoon lapsed in peace and harmony; 
and in the evening Bessie told me some of her 
most enchanting stories, and sang me some of her 
sweetest songs. Even for me life had its gleams of 
sunshine. 


Comprehension tasks: 


I. Answer the following questions: 
1. Whom did Jane live with? 
2. Where was Jane hiding at the beginning of 
the chapter? 
3. What did John do to Jane? 
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Why didn't John like Jane? 

How did Mrs. Reed punish Jane? 

Why was Jane so frightened in the red-room? 
What did she think of Mr. Reed? 

Why was the red-room always empty? ; 
Why did nobody in the house like Jane in her 
opinion? ; 

10. es do you think Mrs. Reed and her children 
did not like Jane? 


OP ABMP 


II. Continue the sentences in your own words: 

: Mrs. Reed wished Jane to be 

. What a face he had, 

. I felt a presence in the red-room 

. Jane gathered enough of o 

. Jane watched it ascending the drive with 
indifference ‘i 


ar wd 


IJ. Match the names of the children with their 
traits: 
inquisitive 
rude 
haughty 
POLES bilious 
dominant 
merciless 
downtrodden 


oppressed 


2. John 


vulnerable 
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IV. Fill in the blanks with prepositions or adverbs: 


1. The further out-door exercise was now 
of the question. 

2. The entire house belonged me. 

3. The children were now clustered their 
mama in the drawing-room. 

4. He spent some three minutes in thrusting out 
his tongue me. 

5. John had not much affection his 
mother and sisters. 


Iv. ven pisces equivalents to the following 

words and phrases, make up your 
and write them down. nee 
large and stout for his age 
pe 


afternoon lapsed in peace 
ee ee 


the sound of muffled voices 
es ae 


to retaliate against 


lo be dragged 


to wait for a change 


ovorhearing a conversation 


to be blamed for the quarrel 
aoe 


the bont room of the mansion 


V. Toll the story in the words of: 
Men Ieeul 
doin, 


CHAPTER IT 


January 19, the date of my departure from 
Gateshead had arrived. I rose at five o’clock in the 
morning, so that I’d be ready for the six o'clock 
coach. None of the family rose to bid me farewell, 
and I happily journeyed far away from the Reeds. 
The porter’s wife was surprised that Mrs. Reed was 
allowing such a young child to travel alone. My 
imaginative nature was once again obvious, and I 
worried that kidnappers would catch me away at 
the inn where the coach stopped for dinner. 

The day of my arrival at Lowood was rainy, 
windy, and dark. I was led through the unfamiliar, 
labyrinthine halls of Lowood, until I reached a large 
room in which eighty other girls sat doing their 
homework. I stood and warmed my numbed fingers 
over the blaze, then I looked round; there was no 
candle, but the uncertain light from the hearth 
showed, by intervals, papered walls, carpet, curtains, 
shining mahogany furniture: it was a parlour, not 
so spacious or splendid as the drawing-room at 
Gateshead, but comfortable enough. I was puzzling 
to make out the subject of a picture on the wall, 
when the door opened, and an individual carrying a 
light entered; another followed close behind. 

The first was a tall lady with dark hair, dark 
eyes, and a pale and large forehead; her figure 
was partly enveloped in a shawl, her countenance 
was grave, her bearing erect. 

“The child is very young to be sent alone,” said 
she, putting her candle down on the table. 

I explained to her that I had no parents. She 
inquired how long they had been dead: then how 
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old I was, what my name was, whether I could 
read, write, and sew a little: then she touched 
my cheek gently with her forefinger, and saying, 
she hoped I should be a good child, dismissed me 
along with Miss Miller. 
The lady I had left might be about twenty-nine; 
the one who went with me appeared some years 
younger: the first impressed me by her voice, look, 
and air. Miss Miller was more ordinary; ruddy in 
complexion, though of a careworn countenance; 
hurried in gait and action, like one who had always 
a multiplicity of tasks on hand: she looked, indeed, 
what I afterwards found she really was, an under- 
teacher. Led by her, I passed from compartment to 
compartment, from passage to passage, of a large 
and irregular building; till, emerging from the total 
and somewhat dreary silence pervading that portion 
of the house we had traversed, we came upon the 
hum of many voices, and presently entered a wide, 
long room, with great deal tables, two at each end, 
on each of which burnt a pair of candles, and seated 
all round on benches, a congregation of girls of 
every age, from nine or ten to twenty. They were 
uniformly dressed in brown stuff frocks of quaint 
fashion, and long holland pinafores. It was the hour 
of study; they were engaged in conning over their 
to-morrow’s task, and the hum I had heard was the 
combined result of their whispered repetitions. 

Miss Miller signed to me to sit on a bench near 
the door, then walking up to the top of the long 
room she cried and commanded the duty team to 
collect books and get ready for supper. 

The meal over, Prayers were read by Miss 
Miller, and, the classes filed off. To-night I was 
to be Miss Miller’s bed-fellow; she helped me to 
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i lanced at the long 
sr -. br ar was quickly oe 
pe _ occupants; in ten minutes the gi 
fight was extinguished, eos amidst silence an 

ell asleep. 
aa ere poke I was too een 
sg Lae Ae began gy tee day 
was ringing; the girls acted 
wn, and a rus ) 
- Bt I eto t too rose reluctantly; 4 
wer a eee arene 
iveri washe 
gh clan Pre not occur soon, as te ae = 
ae one basin to six girls, on the Las peck oe 
the middle of the room. Again the | e. sa ee 
formed in file, two and two, and in a ea 
descended the stairs and entered the bee — 
dimly lit schoolroom: here prayers se 
Miss Miller; afterwards she called ou! 
be classes!” , 
nt saw the girls all eee | ela 
semicircles, before four chairs, placed ai peers 
tables; all held books in their hands, ‘- Hk sm 
book, ‘like a Bible, lay on each table, be: 
i aan bell tinkled: immediately eee 
entered the room, each walked to a i 
her seat. Miss Miller assumed the four o 
hair which was that nearest the at - i 
arouedl which the smallest of the chil a “ 
mecerbtstods to this inferior class I was called, 
sa ee te hee we repeated some 
ayers and read chapters from the heresies 
tis indefatigable bell now sounded for the 
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room; on two long tables 
: smoked basi 
mare eA « however, to rity iaaie, 
an odour far from invitin, Fr : 
Ba of the Procession, the tall girls at is eee 
c ass, rose the whispered words — one 
a lame The Porridge is burnt again!” 

eee ae exclaimed a voice; not that of Miss 
» but one of the upper teachers, a little and 


A quarter of an ho 
A ; ur passed before | 
gh began, during which the schoolroom a 
eles serie mel ie that space of time it seemed 
‘itte talk loud 
wey used their privilege. one ela 
clock in the schoolroom i 
struck nine; 
i began. I was still looking at the ne Oe 
So at intervals examining the teachers _ none of 
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whom precisely pleased me. The chief of Lowood, 
Miss Temple — Maria Temple, (for such was this 
lady) having taken her seat before a pair of globes 
placed on one of the tables, called the first class 
together round her, and commenced giving a 
lesson on geography; the lower classes were called 
by the teachers: repetitions in history, grammar 
went on for an hour; writing and arithmetic 
succeeded, and music lessons were given by Miss 
Temple to some of the elder girls. The duration of 
each lesson was measured by the clock, which at 
last struck twelve. The chief rose — 

“T have a word to address to the pupils,” said 
she. “You had this morning a breakfast which you 
could not eat; you must be hungry: I have ordered 
that a lunch of bread and cheese shall be served 
to all.” The teachers looked at her with a sort of 
surprise. 

“It is to be done on my responsibility,” she added, 
in an explanatory tone to them, and immediately 
afterwards left the room. The bread and cheese 
was presently brought in and distributed, to the 
high delight and refreshment of the whole school. 
Then we went to the garden. 

I looked round the convent-like garden, and 
then up at the house — a large building, half of 
which seemed grey and old, the other half quite 
new. The new part, containing the schoolroom 
and dormitory, was lit by windows with bars, 
which gave it a church-like aspect; a stone tablet 
over the door bore this inscription: — “Lowood 
Institution. — This portion was rebuilt A.D. ---, by 
Naomi Brocklehurst, of Brocklehurst Hall, in this 
county.” “Let your light so shine before men, that 
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they may see your good ; 
Father which is in foeven,— fan Sty ‘saa 
I read these words over and over pat : 7 
that an explanation belonged to than, a =H 
unable fully to penetrate their import. Sudd iyi 
saw a girl sitting on a stone bench near: ante ah 
bent over a book, it was “Rasselas;” teue tar 


“This house where you are come to live.” 
“And why do they call it Nees iti 
ay yor ten from other schools?” ” 
e girl explained that it i 
for orphans. Different dudeniegeat oe 
and gentlemen in this neighbourhood a 
eee supplied some money by donation ee 
“Who was N: i g ; 
ree aomi Brocklehurst? was my next 
“The lady who built the i 
as that tablet records, 21d hoes ti re ‘a car 
and directs everything here, he is vin ‘oe 
manager of the establishment. And Miss Ter as 
has to answer to Mr. Brocklehurst for at oe 
does. Mr. Brocklehurst buys all our f = 
our clothes.” mee a 
“And what are the other teac: ” 
“The one with red cheeks is oiied wink i 
she attends to the work, and cuts out — f wae 
make our own clothes, our dresses, and lo ae 
and everything; the little one with black hai is 
Miss Scatcherd; she teaches history and gr. notes 
and hears the second class repetitions; hd ere 
who wears a shawl, and has a pocket-handkerchie? 
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tied to her side with a yellow ribbon, is Madame 
Pierrot: she comes from Lisle, in France, and 
teaches French.” 

“Do you like the teachers?” 


“Well enough.” 
But at that moment the summons sounded for 


dinner. It consisted of indifferent potatoes and 
strange shreds of rusty meat, mixed and cooked 
together. After dinner, we immediately went to 
the schoolroom: lessons began again, and were 
continued till five o’clock. 

The only marked event of the afternoon was, 
that I saw the girl with whom I had conversed 
in the verandah dismissed in disgrace by Miss 
Scatcherd from a history class, and sent to 
stand in the middle of the large schoolroom. 
The punishment seemed to me in a high degree 
ignominious, especially for so great a girl. 


Comprehension tasks: 


I. Put the sentences in order and number them, 
1-10 (the task is based on Chapters 1-2) 
a) Jane fainted and waked up in her bed. 
b) John Reed threw a book at Jane. 
c) The day of my arrival at Lowood was rainy, 
windy, and dark. 
d) Mrs. Reed told Mr. Brocklehurst that Jane 
was a bad child. 
e) Jane was frightened while in the red-room. 
f) The breakfast at school was disgusting. 
g) Jane said goodbye to Bessie. 
h) Jane read a book full of pictures. 
i) Naomi Brocklehurst was the lady who built 
the new part of the school house. 
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j) Jane talked to Mr Lloyd. 
k) During the first hour of the classes the girls 


repeated some prayers and read chapters 
from the Bible. 


1) Jane fought while she was taken away by 
Abbot and Bessie. 

m) Jane met Mr. Brocklehurst. 

n) Jane liked the teachers at Lowood school. 

0) The duration of each lesson was measured by 
the clock. 


p) Mr. Lloyd persuaded Mrs. Reed to let Jane 
go to school. 


IL. Answer the following questions: 
1. What was the first Jane’s impression of the 
school? 
2. What was the main task of this school? 
3. What were the girls taught? Was it 
interesting for Jane? 
4. What was the girls’ timetable? 
5. Why did Miss Temple order a meal of bread 
and cheese for the girls? 
6. Did Jane like her first day at school? Why 
do you think so? Find in the chapter any 
quotations to prove your thoughts. 


III. Find the synonyms to the given words in the 
chapter. Make up your own sentences with the 
words you found, write them down. 
view fast exhausted column locate gather 
tireless line up dining room trouble elegant 
sing give call talk penalty _ shameful 
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LV. Fill in the blanks with prepositions or men 
1 Few children can eat when excited with the 
: a journey. a 
2 be see ' some biscuits in a 
, paper and put them into my bag. ie 
ure and take good care re 
ra taal and warmed my numbed fingers 


blaze. 

5. We rs the hall and went out at 
; the front door. ; ; ; 
6. They were engaged in conning their 

tomorrow’s home tasks. ke Gia 


7.1 saw them all drawn. 
semicircles. 


V. Match the halves of the sentences: 
a) the hardihood thus to 


1. The girl 
lained tl * 
a g' 
it with a stranger 


2. The punishment 


seemed to me b) and try to swallow it. 


c) but to that feeling 


of isolation I was 
3. I hardly know 
where I found accustomed —s 
4. I saw each girl d) was a charity-scho 
‘ taste her food for orn. — 
tood lonely e) in a high deg 
o en 4 ignominious. 
en 


VI. Write a short description of the Lowood 


school. 
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CHAPTER It 


The next day start 
i ed as befor i 

4 : e, gettin; 
oie, by rushlight; but this morning ieee 
vi a el : Pa in the ceremony of RT ii 
in le jugs was frozen. TT : 
Ue Preceding evening, and a keen pas cas 
ind, whistling through the holes of our sho 


: He 
Portion seemed! J] wished it had heey abunion il 


as registered g 
and regular tasks 


a woe difficult; the frequent change 
ask, too, confused me; and I 
when, about three o’clock in the attericon, Gen 


sirostiong to hem the same. At t 
e others were sewing likewise; but one class stil] 


observed my acquaintance of the verandah: at the 
beginning of the lesson, her place had been at the 
top of the class, but for some error of pronunciation, 
or some inattention to stops, she was suddenly sent 
to the very bottom. Even in that unclear position, 
Miss Scatcherd continued to make her an object of 
constant notice: she was continually addressing to 
her such phrases as the following: — 

“Burns” (such it seems was her name: the girls 
here were all called by their surnames, as boys are 
elsewhere), “Burns, you are standing on the side of 
your shoe; turn your toes out immediately.” “Burns, 
you poke your chin most unpleasantly; draw it in.” 
“Burns, I insist on your holding your head up; I will 
not have you before me in that attitude.” 

A chapter having been read through twice, the 
books were closed and the girls examined. The 
lesson had included part of the reign of Charles I, 
and girls should answer a lot of questions, most of 
them appeared unable to answer; still, every little 
difficulty was solved instantly when it reached 
Burns: her memory seemed to have retained the 

substance of the whole lesson, and she was ready 
with answers on every point. I kept expecting 
that Miss Scatcherd would praise her attention; 
but, instead of that, she suddenly cried out — 

“You dirty, disagreeable girl! You have never 
cleaned your nails this morning!” 

Burns made no answer: I wondered at her 
silence. 

At that moment Miss Smith gave me another 
task. Till she dismissed me, I could not pursue my 
observations on Miss Scatcherd’s movements. When 
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I returned to my seat, that lady was just delivering 
an order of which I did not catch the import; but 
Burns immediately left the class, she returned in 
half a minute, carrying in her hand a bundle of 
twigs tied together at one end. This threatening tool 
she presented to Miss Scatcherd with a respectful 
curtsy; then she quietly, and without being told, 
unloosed her pinafore, and the teacher instantly and 
sharply gave her a dozen strokes with the bunch of 
twigs. Not a tear rose to Burns’ eye. 

“Hardened girl!” exclaimed Miss Scatcherd; 
“nothing can correct you of your messy habits: 
carry the rod away.” 

Burns obeyed: I looked at her narrowly as 
she appeared from the book-closet; she was just 
putting back her handkerchief into her pocket, 
and the trace of a tear glistened on her thin cheek. 

The play-hour in the evening I thought the 
pleasantest part of the day at Lowood: the bit 
of bread, the portion of coffee swallowed at five 
o’clock had revived vitality, if it had not satisfied 
hunger: the long limitation of the day was weaken; 
the schoolroom felt warmer than in the morning — 
its fires being allowed to burn a little more brightly. 

Jumping over forms, and creeping under tables, 

I made my way to one of the fire-places; there, 
kneeling by the high wire grate, I found Burns, 
absorbed, silent, remote from all round her by the 
companionship of a book. 

“Now,” thought I, “I can perhaps get her to 
talk.” I sat down by her on the floor. In a short 
talk I found that her name is Helen, Helen Burns, 
she is from a place farther north, quite on the 
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i to 
borders of Scotland. a ee al 
d here, in Lowood, 
#o back home. An 1 Space 
ion; + would be o: 
et an education; and i ; 
sn away until she attained that heya a . 
ame cruel treatment, she said that the Bible bi: 
turn good for evil. 
a hs her with wonder: I could not spe aapore 
this doctrine of persistence; and still less ed 
| understand or sympathise with the forbeara! 
tiser. 
she expressed for her chas 
3 %y ast dislike those who, whatever I do to 


e them, persist in disliking me; I must resist 


oa t is as natural as 


i justly. I 
who punish me unjus ; 
a should love those who rgaled pce 
i i hen I feel it is des i 
submit to punishment w on 
t, and observe w 
“Read the New Testament, k 
Christ says, and how He acts; make ue word your 
rule, and His conduct your example. 


“What does He say?” ; 
“Love your enemies; bless them that curse you; 


do good to them that hate you and despitefully 
a.” 
an Kae turn, Helen Burns asked me to ae 
and I proceeded forthwith to pour ae hee a 
i i 5 
, the tale of my sufferings an 
Bitter and truculent when excited, I spoke as I 
i ftening. 
t, without reserve or so: ; 
aes sion heard me patiently to the end: 1 sy 
she would then make a remark, but she 
ere head, always drooping, eet ae 
ini i tence. I saw 
er as she finished this sen . 
ai she wished no longer to talk to me, but rather 
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lo converse with her o7 
allowed much time fo: 


é » Presently came imin; 
in a strong Cumberland accent — oe eee 


» and getting up, 
as without delay. 


Comprehension tasks: 
I. Find quotatio 
towards: 


- Lowood 
- Helen Burns 
- The teachers, 


ms which show Jane’s feelings 


IL. Make notes on how Jane describes; 
- her school day , 
- her hesitation as to Helen’s words 


Using these notes 


Set rei 
tebe dene ady to make a short speech 


III. Answer the following questions; 


Do you think Jane liked the school? Why? 


1, 
2. What kind of gi 
girl wi; i 
quotations to prove it. piktiiseieons ped 


3. What did the sch i 
fe a Se choolgirls usually do at their 
4. What was Helen’s 
‘ punishment? 
- How did Jane regard Helen’s advice? 
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attitude towards her 


IV. Continue the sentences in your own words: 
1. Jane at last made acquainted with Hellen.... 
2. At first, being little accustomed to learn by 
heart, the lessons... 
3. As to the cruel treatment... 
. I must dislike those who... 
5. I heard her with wonder: ... 


»~ 


V. Give Ukrainian equivalents to the following 
words and phrases, make up your own sentences 
and write them down. 


truculent attain converse comprehend 


pinafore curtsy pursue comprise fender 


VI. Translate the following passages into 
Ukrainian: 

1. I was glad when, about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, Miss Smith put into my hands a 
border of muslin two yards long, together with 
needle, thimble, and sent me to sit in a quiet 
corner of the schoolroom, with directions to 
hem the same. 

2. At first, being little accustomed to learn by 
heart, the lessons appeared to me both long 
and difficult. 

3. [heard her with wonder: I could not comprehend 
this doctrine of endurance; and still less could I 
understand or sympathise with the forbearance 
she expressed for her chastiser. 
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4. I looked at her narrowly as she emerged f, 
the book-closet; she was just ilcg tas a 
handkerchief into her pocket, and the trac i 
a tear glistened on her thin cheek 

5. I must dislike those who, whatevae I de 
Please them, persist in disliking me; I ss : 
arnt sed ee me anjiistly,. It am 

s that Is ould love those who sho 
me aff i q 
ae mg ce nsi to punishment when I 


VII. Translate th 
; e followin, i 
English and write them down: viele nae 


1. He i 
er BcTUIa Wie sakinwuTuca roqmHa, mo Tar 
MACH i BAU i 
oe HECKIHYe€HHO, IPMCBAYeHA MOJIMTBI 
anno Bidnii, = Bas 
ran » AK & Be 6: 
onepes sHina Bin xonOpy. inion: 
. As nixasi ’ 
ba MKaBicTio Wpuctyxanacn yo wTaHHa 
. aroun Ipo ce6e, AK BiqnOBigae Ta uM inm: ‘ 
aipimuka. : 
. Kaminn i Tpo: 
eran ropima XH SCKpaBime, Tak aK 
i Gym saMinioBaTM oye He sanameHi 
cBIYKM; Biq6mucKM GarpsHoro HOJIyM's, He; 
: Garp: » HeBL- 
MylleHa 2KBaBicTh i smimannii rym OaraTsox 
Tonoci i 
- C1B Taba Bi4yTTA xKaTaHO! BOM. 
. Bora i i . 
ie nae Ha Kowinax Oia BucoKoi KaMinHOi 
KM, MOBYKH, He i 
. ToMivaioun Hivoro 
» TO 
a. HaBKONO, 3aHypeHa B KHUry, sKy 
> 
ree “Tala IPM TEMAHOMY CBT BYyTiua, 
2K Te IPMHM3IMBO, KonM Tee ciuyTs abo 
CTaBI#Tb TMocepex, KimHaTu, 
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Ae ctimbKu Hapogy. 


CHAPTER IV 


My first quarter at Lowood seemed an age; 
and not the golden age either; it comprised an 
irksome struggle with difficulties in habituating 
myself to new rules and unusual tasks. The fear 
of failure in these points worried me worse than 
the physical hardships of my lot; though these 
were no trifles. 

During January, February, and part of March, 
the deep snows, and, after their melting, the 
almost impassable roads, prevented our stirring 
beyond the garden walls, except to go to church; 
but within these limits we had to pass an hour 
every day in the open air. Our clothing was poor to 
protect us from the severe cold; we had no boots, 
the snow got into our shoes and melted there: 
our ungloved hands became numbed and covered 
with chilblains, as were our feet: I remember 
well the distracting irritation I endured from 
this cause every evening, when my feet sore; and 
the torture of ‘pulling the swelled, painful, and 
firm toes into my shoes in the morning. Then 
the scanty supply of food was distressing: with 
the keen appetites of growing children, we had 
scarcely sufficient to keep alive a delicate invalid. 
From this lack of food caused an abuse, which 
pressed hardly on the younger pupils: whenever 
the hungry great girls had an opportunity, they 
would coax or threaten the little ones out of 
their portion. Many a time I have shared between 
two claimants the precious morsel of brown 
bread distributed at tea-time; and after giving 
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up to a third half the 
et contents of my mu, 
fet I have hig pois the ccnabe a por S 
animent of secret tears, f 
by ae urgent need of hunger. ree 
sie, rs were dreary days in that wintry season 
ks ad to walk two miles to Brocklebridge Church, 
ere our patron officiated. We set out cold. : 
oe at church colder: during the ori a 
itd we became almost paralyzed. It was too ee 
ie ee to dinner, and an allowance of cold meat 
“phe os x oe — scarce proportion observed 
me: 
Scere 'S, Was served round between 
The Sunday evenin, 
was spent in repeati 
ra bag the Church Catechism, and he Tee 
" seventh chapters of St. M. i 
in listening to a lon, gape te 
; g sermon, read by Mi i 
whose irrepressible i ee teteriy 
yawns testified her ti 
The remedy was, to th Sh es 
5 rust them forward i 
Sm of the schoolroom, and oblige them dere 
be = the sermon was finished. Sometimes 
ae — i them, and they sank together 
ap; they were th i 
monitors’ high stools. ee 
I have not yet menti 
tioned to the visit 
Pith icangeners, and indeed that pantleercentocn 
oat a during the greater part of the first 
eee whe sn sere, perhaps prolonging his 
is friend the archdeacon: hi 
was a relief to me. I need Sy belle 
a not say that I 
own reasons for dreading his coming: b: a an 
he did at last. pore 
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One afternoon (I had then been three weeks 
nt. Lowood), as I was sitting with a slate in my 
hand, puzzling over a sum in long division, my 
yes, raised in abstraction to the window, caught 
night of a figure just passing: I recognised almost 
instinctively that skinny outline; and when, two 
minutes after, all the school, teachers included, 
it was not necessary for me to look up in order to 
nscertain whose entrance they thus greeted. 

He stood at Miss Temple’s side; he was 
speaking low in her ear. I could hear that he 
reproached her for lunch, which she ordered to 
give girls; for rather often changes of white- 
collars by some of the girls. He also stressed 
that his purpose in bringing up these girls was 
to instill in them the endurance, patience and 
the ability to self-denial. If they came upon a 
small disappointment as the spoiled breakfast: 
some salted or salted insufficiently dishes, this 


test shouldn’t be soften. 
“Your directions shall be attended to, sir,” said 


Miss Temple. 

Then he examined the girls’ appearance 
and ordered to lead girls’ hairstyles in proper 
condition. Mr. Brocklehurst was here interrupted: 
three other visitors, ladies, now entered the room. 
These ladies were deferentially received by Miss 


as Mrs. and the Misses Brocklehurst, and 


Temple, 
he top of the 


conducted to seats of honour at ti 


room. 

Still, while gathering up the talk of Mr. 
Brocklehurst and Miss Temple, I had not, at the 
same time, ignored precautions to secure my 
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personal safety. I had held my slate in such a 
‘atner as to conceal my face: I might have escaped 
notice, had not my treacherous slate somehow 
happened to slip from my hand, and falling with 
an obtrusive crash. I was paralysed. 

“Fetch that stool,” said Mr. Brocklehurst, 
pointing to a very high one from which a monitor 
had just risen: it was brought. 

“Place the child upon it. You see she is yet 
young; you observe she possesses the ordinary 
form of childhood; God has graciously given her 
the shape that He has given to all of us; no signal 
deformity points her out as a marked character. 
Who would think that the Evil One had already 
found a servant and agent in her? Yet such, I 
grieve to say, is the case.” 

“Let her stand half-an-hour longer on that 
stool, and let no one speak to her during the 
remainder of the day.” 

There was I, then, set in the air; I, who had 
said I could not bear the shame of standing on 
my natural feet in the middle of the room, was 
now exposed to general view on a pedestal of 
shame. What my sensations were no language 
can describe; but just as. they all rose, stifling 
my breath and tightened my throat, a girl 
came up and passed me: in passing, she lifted 
her eyes. What a strange light inspired them! 
What an extraordinary sensation that ray sent 
through me! How the new feeling bore me up! It 
was as if a martyr, a hero, had passed a slave or 
victim, and imparted strength in the transit. I 
mastered. the rising hysteria, lifted up my head, 
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(took a firm stand on the stool. Helen Burns 
ked some slight question about her work of 


Miss Smith, was scolded for the eS “a cn 

iry, returned to her place, and smile : 
wie. ain went by. What a smile! I rememb er 
P) ied ee I know that it was the result of era 
stellect, of true courage; it lit up her ma 6 
Frestartii her thin face, her nies rie hala o 
ae tion from the aspect of an ter 
Patani Helen Burns wore on pee ie 
untidy badge;” scarcely an hour ago a 
her condemned by Miss Scatcherd to a aie 
of bread and water on the morrow si 7 
had stained an pipet - ee ae ae 
i i ur 
& oi ae ot the clearest planet; and os 
cori hes Scatcherd’s can only see those minu 


defects, and are blind to the full brightness of 
’ 


the sphere. 


Comprehension tasks: 


i estions: 
I. Answer the following qu 
1. Why did Miss Temple order a meal of bread 


heese for the girls? 
2 aa aid Mr. Brocklehurst react when he 


d about it? ; 
ts did Mr. Brocklehurst punish Jane? 


i t? 
t was the punishmen i 
] Hew did Helen help Jane during her 


punishment? 


on ye 
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Il. Match the halves of the sentences: 


1) While gathering up 
the discourse of a) I had 
Mr. Brocklehurst eit 


and Miss Temple Meni. — 


2) It w. i 
pl asifa b) to protect us from 
the severe cold. 


ce) I had not, ignored 
Precautions to 


3) I need not Say that wee Paiicagries 
d) in them the 
2) ew die. endurance, Patienc 
C ig was ili ° 
insufficient se ae i 
- al. 
5) cine Purpose in i “i 
eae > an 
eagend up these imparted strength j 
was to instil] the transit, sine 
IIL Find in the t ; 
Se Arh ext the Synonyms to the given 


up your own 


‘itis penn sentences with the 


id, write them down. 


mind lightened co 
mmon 
request faulty upset guide 


ease hardly open 


lean 
Person harmed 
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CHAPTER V 


When school was dismissed, I fell to the floor, 
filled with self-pity and shame at what all the 
uludents thought of me because of Mr. Brocklehurst’s 
fulse accusations. Helen assured me that everyone 
actually sympathized with my mistreatment. I told 
Ilelen of my aching need to have love from others to 
survive, but Helen explained me that I put too much 
stock in love from others; the reward of spirituality 
and the glorious afterlife should be our ballast. Miss 
‘Temple found us and took Helen and me to her room, 
where she asked me to tell my version of the story 
concerning Mrs. Reed. I did, strongly insisting upon 
my innocence, and also mentioned Mr. Lloyd’s visit 
to me during my illness. Miss Temple believed me 
and promised to write Mr. Lloyd for confirmation; 
when he did, my name would be cleared. She treated 
the girls to tea and cake and discussed intellectual 
matters with Helen. 

The bedtime bell broke the heavenly atmosphere, 
and Miss Scatcherd told off Helen for mess as 
soon as the girls entered their bedroom. The next 
day Helen had to wear the word “Slattern" on a 
paper crown around her forehead; at the end of 
the day, I tore it off for her and burnt it. A week 
later Miss Temple announced to the school that my 
name had been cleared of all of Mr. Brocklehurst’s 
charges, and I was officially reaccepted into the 
community. I was relieved to be cleared of blame 
and worked harder in class, particularly in French 
and drawing. Despite its failings, Lowood was 
beginning to grow on me. 
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As spring arrived, Lowood became a more 
pleasant place. However, the warmer temperatures 
and dampness of the neighboring forest were ideal 
for increasing disease, and more than half the 
girls at the school fell ill with typhus. The disease 
was particularly bad because of the careless care 
that the students received at the school. I, one of 
the healthy students, enjoyed the outdoors, all the 
more so because Mr. Brocklehurst no longer visited 
the school. I was shocked to learn that Helen was 
dying, not of typhus, but of consumption. I was 
not allowed to visit Helen in Miss Temple’s room, 
but I sneaked in at night, hoping for one last 
conversation. Helen accepted her coming death 
and place in heaven, and told me not to grieve 
for her; she was happy to be entering heaven. I 
fell asleep in her arms, and Helen died during 
the night. Her grave was unmarked at first, but 
fifteen years later, a marble tablet was placed over 
it inscribed with the Latin word “Resurgam,” or 
"I will rise again." 

Helen supported my Christian beliefs to 
the moment of her death, and she fulfilled her 
representation as a Christ figure for me, dying 
so that I could.learn more-of what it meant to be 
a Christian. Although my devotion to Helen was 
moving, I continued to question Helen’s unshakable 
faith; I wondered, though did not speak aloud, if 
heaven truly existed. Although I was not willing 
to accept fully everything that Helen confessed, 
the "Resurgam” tablet on Helen’s grave (placed 
by Jane, it seems) indicated that I had adapted 
Helen’s beliefs to my own ideology. 
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Comprehension tasks: 


i tions: 
er the following ques 
: said was the most aching Jane’s need while 

she was at school? ; ‘ 
2. What did Miss Temple La Jane hard : 

i feel the grea’ 

. When and why did Jane 
: Who helped Jane to make her name cleared? 
5. Why was Hellen punished? 
6. What was the punishment? 

Hen? 

. What happened to He! ; : 

; Did Jane accept Helen’s beliefs? Why did she 


do it? 


es 
IL. Put these names in the spaces. Use some nam: 
more than once. 
hurst 
Jane Helen Miss Temple Mr. Lloyd Mr. Brocklel 


Helen tells Jane that nobody likes wai : 
Then (b) .....+. writes a letter to (c) cr Te 
hi bout Jane. Later (d) ....... te ce he 

hat (8) is not wicked. A fever brea Ss ; 
th shool, and (f) ws. helps the sick gir ? 
Shaw we .. does not visit the school. 
he on not affected by the fever, but (i) 
wid a pecomes {ll and moves into (j) ....++.-'S room. 


Later (k) ..........dies. 


i ds: 

III. Continue the sentences in your own wor 
1 Jane sneaked in Miss Temple's room 7 i tee 
2. Miss Temple promised to write Mr. Lloyd ... 
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king 


3. i 
i rs Miss Temple announced to the school. 
2 ough Jane was not willing to accept full : 
everything that Helen confessed ° 5s 
5. As spring arrived... . _ 


IV. Gi — , 

eld P agi Sang equivalents to the following 
‘ases, mak 

and write them down. See nee 


all the students despise 
aching need 


scold 


despite its failings 


because of the neglectful care 


grieve 


unshakable faith 


V. Translate the followin; 


niin ae g passages into English 


1. Tenex 
sallesnuna J|xeitu, m0 Bona Hacupapyi 


eit a a 
a he oie 14 “epes ii xopcroKy moBbesinky. 
a CUpUAAa POsOBCIOsKeHHW 3. 
BaHb. sto 
3. Hacr 
youoro gus Tenex nosunna 6yma Hocuru 


tallepoBy Kopony 3 Hanmcom «Heyenypa> ak 


4, 
pes emeptio Teen noxasana, 
> 
YTH CUpaBKHBOW XPUCTHAHKOIO 
34 
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CHAPTER VI 


Still I have recorded in detail the events of 
my insignificant existence: for the first ten 
years of my life. But this is not to be a regular 
nutobiography. I will appeal to my Memory where 
| know her responses will possess some degree of 
Interest; therefore I now pass a space of eight years 
nlmost in silence: a few lines only are necessary to 
keep up the links of connection. 

The epidemic of typhus fever incited an 
investigation into Lowood's unhealthy conditions and 
Mr. Brocklehurst’s management of the school, and 
a new group of overseers took control of the school. 
Without Mr. Brocklehurst’s dishonor, the quality of 
the school improved immensely, and I and the other 
students were able to focus on our education. 

Miss Temple, through all changes, had thus 
far continued superintendent of the school: 
to her instruction I owed the best part of my 
acquirements; her friendship and society had 
been my continual comfort; she had stood me 
in the stead of mother, governess, and, latterly, 
companion. At this period she married, removed 
with her husband (a clergyman, an excellent man, 
almost worthy of such a wife) to a distant county, 
and consequently was lost to me. 

From the day she left I was no longer the 
same: with her was gone every settled feeling, 
every association that had made Lowood in some 
degree a home to me. I had absorbed from her 
something of her nature and much of her habits: 
more harmonious thoughts: what seemed better 
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I ae ; 

Pe binge I bein I was content: to the eyes 
~ ovners, usually even to my own, I 

disciplined and subordinate character ee 


it 
He eae a coe modest request; for change. 
* that petition, too. seemed : ; 
. . ; 
uncertain space: “Then,” IT cried, aie. me 
ae at least a new servitude!” itis 
‘ee “4 I — A new Place, in a new house. 
w faces, under new circumstances; I 


editor of the Herald you must put it, the first 
3 

opportunity you have, into the Post at Lowton, 

3 
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unswers must be addressed to J.E., at the post- 
office there; you can go and inquire in about a 
week after you send your letter, if any are come, 
und act accordingly.” 

With earliest day, I was up: I had my 
advertisement written, enclosed, and directed 
before the bell rang to rouse the school; it ran 
(hus: — 

“A young lady accustomed to tuition” (had 
I not been a teacher two years?) “is desirous 
of meeting with a situation in a private family 
where the children are under fourteen (I thought 
that as I was barely eighteen, it would not do to 
undertake the guidance of pupils nearer my own 
age). She is qualified to teach the usual branches 
of a good English education, together with French, 
Drawing, and Music” (in those days, reader, 

this now narrow catalogue of accomplishments, 
would have been held tolerably comprehensive). 
“Address, J.E., Post-office, Lowton, ---shire.” 
The succeeding week seemed long: it came to 
an end at last. I found myself afoot on the road 
to Lowton. 
My task on this occasion was to get measured for 
a pair of shoes; so I did that business first, and when 
it was done, I stepped across the clean and quiet 
little street from the shoemaker’s to the post-office: 
it was kept by an old dame, who wore horn spectacles 
on her nose, and black mittens on her hands. 
“Are there any letters for J.E.?” I asked. 
She peered at me over her spectacles, and then 
she opened a drawer and fumbled among its contents 
for a long time, so long that my hopes began to 
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falter. At last, having held a document before her 
glasses for nearly five minutes, she presented it 
across the counter, accompanying the act by another 
inquisitive and mistrustful glance — it was for J.E. 

I put it in my pocket and turned my face 
homeward: I could not open it then; rules obliged 
me to be back by eight, and it was already half- 
Past seven. 

Various duties awaited me on my arrival. And 
at last I took out my letter; the seal was an initial 
F.; I broke it; the contents were brief. 

“If J.E., who advertised in the — shire Herald 
of last Thursday, Possesses the acquirements 
mentioned, and if she is in a position to give 
satisfactory references as to character and 
competency, a situation can be offered her where 
there is but one pupil, a little girl, under ten years 
of age; and where the salary is thirty pounds per 
annum. J.E. is requested to send references, name, 
address, and all particulars to the direction: — 

“Mrs. Fairfax, Thornfield, near Millcote, — 
shire.” 

T examined the document long: the writing was 
old-fashioned and rather uncertain, like that of an 
elderly lady. This circumstance was satisfactory: 
a private fear had pursued me, that in thus acting 
for myself, and by my own guidance, I ran the risk 
of getting into some scrape; and, above all things, 

I wished the result of my efforts to be respectable. 
I thought about new place and fall asleep. 

I now busied myself in preparations: the 
fortnight passed rapidly. I had not a very large 
wardrobe, though it was adequate to my wants. 
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i se 
‘The box was corded, the card nailed = cate 
‘ : life was closing to-night, a new on pane 
be + impossible to slumber in the inte: eee 
ceria feverishly while the change was 
NUS! 
ar nage to take up this parma bee 
. is ed by a visit from Bessie, who ees 
pir to the coachman, Robert Leave 7 “ 
bisa ws of the Reed family, nies bi 
fete Vast become a compulsive gambler ei 
aul ae . hile Georgiana had attempted to ate] 
reli Lord Edwin Vere but her plans 
wi 


i ie also 
i intervention. Bessie a 
Eliza’s inte: moped 


I was 


been upset by 
mentioned that Mr. John Eyre, opie 
some to Gateshead seven years ag ak 
to + me before sailing to Ma cohyaeaie 
: ee merchant. After the brief a a 
c a cans ways, and I began my adven’ 

an 


Thornfield Manor. 


Comprehension tasks: 


I. Answer the following ia cies 
id Jane spend in Low 
: =e i ie best friend at the school for all 
2. to) 
these years? 
3. Why did Jane want to 1 


1? 
4 Fil she solve this problem? 


5. What position did Jane Sih 
6. How did Jane get a new positi 
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eave the Lowood 


Ll. Match the halves of the Sentences: 


1) The quality of the 
school improved 


immensely, and a) of getting into some 


scrape. 


b) because it is of 


no use wanting 
anything better, 


2) T had had no 
communication 


3) I wanted a new 
place, in a new 


house, amongst 
new faces 


c) I and the other 
students were able 
to focus on our 
education, 


d) a new one Opening 


4) I ran the risk tomor 
Tow. 


5) A phase of my life 
was closing to. 
night, 


e) by letter or message 


with the outer 
world, 


interference 
Personal fair 
cause worthy want 


4 period of two weeks 
competent 


|. I stepped the clean and quiet little 
street from the shoemaker’s to the post- 
office. 

2. Before Jane left to take this position, 
she was overjoyed by a visit from Bessie. 

3%. Various duties awaited me my arrival. 

4. A new place, in a new house, 
new faces, under new circumstances: I want 
this because it is of no use wanting anything 
better. 

5. I had imbibed 
nature. 


her something of her 


V. Translate the following sentences into English 
in written form. 


1. Tenep a saituanaca nigroTosKor: 7Ba THKHI 
INBUKO MMHYJIO. 

2. Bona Oya y HecTami Big papocti BizBigyIoun 
Becci, aka Oya 3apas 3samixkHaA 3a Kydepom, 
Po6epr Jlisexom. 

8. A yosro posriafana fOKyMeHT: mo4epK 
6yB crapomogHuuM i focuTb HeneBHUM, AK y 
wiTHBOI neni. 

4. A niggasanach pusuky moTpanuTu B AKycb 
KosIOTHeEYYy. 

5. [kona noxpamjana 6esmipHo, i a, aK i inmi 
yuenuni MaJIM MO?KJMBICTS socepeaqMTHCh Ha 
Haliit ocsiTi. 


VI. Make a short speech on changes in Jane’s 
character, and what influenced these changes. 
41 


CHAPTER VII 


A new chapter in a novel i 
ns ; vel is something li 
itm) NAG and when I draw se al at a 
igh a om you must fancy you see nr a 
oo nn at Millcote, with such eevee 
fae fi og on the walls as inn rooms han 
ae ss rk ge furniture, such ornament: ee 
Gene = prints, including a eich 
A igen pap 5 and another of the Prince of 
Pee cE hei an of the death of Wolfe 
tes 0 you by the light of an oil ners 
Pg ei ceiling, and by that of an e 1) A 
ch I sit in my cloak and tines ae 
; my 


hours’ exposure to the rawness o an Tr day: 
‘pt ss of October d: I 
left Lowton at four o’clock a.m., and the Millcote 


at the George Ii 
t nn at Millcote, b 
pi t , because 
boom &. Thornfield to pick me up Juoent 
God rs Falrfas enrany arrives for me. pay 
and tek ‘ot turn out a sec 
she does, I am not bound to ng ak 


gi 
again. How far are we on our road now, I w e} 
d now, I wond r? 
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nore populous, less picturesque; more stirring, less 


rommntic. 


Hoon the car stopped at the front door; it was 


uponed by a maid-servant; I alighted and went in. 
Denpite its imposing architecture, Thornfield was 
Inviting. Mrs. Fairfax proved to be a neat, mild- 
looking elderly lady, who greeted me kindly. 

Vor the first time, I learnt of the existence of Mr. 
Nochester, the owner of Thornfield. I also discovered 
that my new pupil, Ad le Varens, was Rochester’s 
ward, Meeting eight-year-old Ad le, I was surprised 
to find her and her nurse, Sophie, were French and 
npoke little English. Adele’s mother was a dancer 
nnd singer, and Adele was also an adept performer, 
who sang an opera song for me. After her mother 
was taken to the “Holy Virgin”, Adele lived with 

Madame Frederic and her husband for a while, but 
the Frederics were too poor to look after her, so 
Rochester kindly brought her to England. 

Mrs. Fairfax gave me some information about 
Rochester and his family: He was somewhat peculiar, 
but a good master, and in general, the Rochesters 

had been a violent rather than a quiet family. As 
I toured the house with Mrs. Fairfax, I suddenly 
heard a strange, disquieting laugh. Mrs. Fairfax 
told me that the laugh belonged to Grace Poole, an 


eccentric servant. 
Comprehension tasks: 


I. Think of these questions: 
1. Imagine that Miss Temple didn't marry and 
stayed at Lowood. Would Jane have stayed 
there as well, or she would still have had a 


desire for change? 
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2. What were Jane’ 
s ti 
ao houghts on her way to 
5 pa information about the Rochesters did 
badly pene: her first day at Thornfild? 
. s Adele Va: is i i 
A hein rens’ relationship to Edward 


5. Why do yo i i 
bik you think he decided to take care of 


Il. Imagine 
you are Jane Eyre. You 
a 3 2 are i 
bit pie night at Thornfield. Write a neat 
'riend Miss Temple. Tell her about she 


journey and your im i 
‘alm Voie: pressions of the house and 


Il. Translate the following sentences 


Ukrainian: = 


1. i ‘Yy 
Fairfax may not turn out a second Mrs. Reed. 
. 5 


but if she do 
i es, Iam not bound to stay with 


2. Pid mother was a dancer and singer. 
ele is also an adept performer, foe 
in opera song for me. , 
‘ ra re away. the numbness and chill 
‘acted by sixteen hours’ expos 
P gi of an October day. ieee 
- Everything appeared : 
I t very state] 
a a 
: posing to me; but then I was ee. Ps 
‘ oo to grandeur. — 
‘ ory psa “peculiar,” but a good master. 
general, the Rochester: : 
woos " 5 h 
violent” rather than a “quiet” eae 7 
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and 
who sings 


CHAPTER VIII 


'Thornfield met up to my initial expectations: 
‘alm and comfortable. Mrs. Fairfax turned out to 
lw what she appeared, a placid-tempered, kind- 
natured woman, of competent education and 
nverage intelligence. Adele was a lively, spoiled 
child, but she was also obedient and teachable. 
Nhe had no great talents, no marked traits of 
character, no peculiar development of feeling or 
tnste which raised her one inch above the ordinary 
level of childhood; but neither had she any lack 
or defect which sank her below it. She made 
reasonable progress, entertained for me alive, 
though perhaps not very deep, affection; and 
by her simplicity, funny prattle, and efforts to 
please, inspired me, in return, with a degree of 
attachment sufficient to make us both content in 
each other’s society. 

I still longed for the busy world of the city, for 
variety, for conversation with my peers. “Women 
are supposed to be very calm generally: but women 
feel just as men feel; they need exercise for their 
capacities, and a field for their efforts as much 
as their brothers do; they suffer from too hard a 
restriction, too absolute a stagnation, precisely as 
men would suffer; and it is narrow-minded in their 
more privileged fellow-creatures to say that they 
ought to confine themselves to making puddings 
and knitting stockings, to playing on the piano 
and embroidering bag,” A restlessness existed in 
my nature that caused my pain. Walking along 
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the corridor of the third story of the house w. 
my only way of easing this discomfort. 

When I was alone, I not unfrequently heard 
Grace Poole’s laugh: the same peal, the same low, 
slow ha! ha! which, when first heard, had thrilled 
me: I heard, too, her eccentric murmurs; stranger 
than her laugh. There were days when she was 
quite silent; but there were others when I could 
not account for the sounds she made. Sometimes 
I saw her: she would come out of her room with a 
basin, or a plate, or a tray in her hand, went down 
to the kitchen and shortly returned, generally 
bearing a pot of porter. Her appearance always 
acted as a damper to the curiosity raised by her 
oral strangeness: hard-featured and staid, she had 
no point to which interest could attach. I made 
some attempts to draw her into conversation, but 
she seemed a person of few words: a monosyllabic 
reply usually cut short every effort of that sort. 

Several months passed, and one day in January, 
I took a long walk through the fields surrounding 
Thornfield. As I sat on a hill, watching the moon 
rising, a noise broke my dreaminess; a horse was 
coming up the lane. While I watched for the horse, 
I thought of a North-of-England spirit Bessie had 
once told me about, called a Gytrash. Assuming 
the form of a horse, mule or large dog, the Gytrash 
often scared lonely travelers. After thinking this, 
I saw a huge Newfoundland dog gliding through 
the bushes. A man rode into view, and breaking 
my spell. His horse slipped on a patch of ice, and 
the man fell. I felt no fear of him, and but little 
shyness. Had he been a handsome, heroic-looking 
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d to 

nung gentleman, I should not mg a fi 
: : : ' 

sail thus questioning ra ais hive 

‘eri vices unasked. : 

‘i iw borne youth; never in my life spoken 

een 
iy Tila the man that I was the governess at 


ornti d helped hi impr horse. 
i) nfield an el; im limped to his 

Then the horse, man, and dog all vanished. 
he t] h . I hed. 


i hi 
Meditating upon the experience, I ee 
Jachave offered active assistance. cies ne 
‘Thornfield and learnt that the man 


my employer — Mr. Rochester. 


Comprehensive tasks: 


i uestions: 

1. Answer the following q 
1. What did Jane think of her new ann re 
2. Did Jane have much free time? How 

a ae i £ Grace Poole? 
did Jane think of Gri P 

“ be i know who the horse rider was? 

: Why did she decide to help him? iiane 
* pied do you think Jane said “the roug! 

: _ ‘iad 

traveler relaxed me 

7 Sry aunt Mr. Rochester tell Jane who he 

: was when he first met her? 


i i tions 
i xt? Write five ques 
Date is a ce oa how the story goes 


ated h question is about a different 


on. Make sure eac 


character. 
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om risk whisper modesty shutter 
sore about exactly temper limitation 
humble accepting 


IV. Fill in the blanks wi 

1, Meditating 

2. I felt no fear 
shyness, 

8. Mrs. Fairfax turned 
appeared, 

4. The dog came bo 
round the prostr; 
ran. to me. 

5. She made reasonable Progress, entertained 


for me a vivacious, h, 
very profound, affection. eae 


ith Prepositions or adverbs: 
the experience, I am happy. 
him, and but little 


to be what she 


unding back, he snuffed 
‘ate group, and then he 


V. Explain the mean: 
own words, 


1 narrow-minded — 


‘ing of these Phrases in your 


2. to fetch someone — 
Sa 
8. to Prostrate group — 
ae 


4. active assistance — 


5. an absolute stagnation — 


Es 
6. hard-featured and staid — 
Ve placid-tempered as 

ee, 
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CHAPTER IX 


Life at Thornfield changed following Rochester's 
urrival, Adele and me were forced to abandon the 
library because Rochester needed to use it as a 
meeting room. Before, silence had ruled; now, the 
house was filled with new voices. I liked the place 
lwiter now that it had a master. Adele found it 
Impossible to concentrate on her lessons because 
nhe was so busy wondering what presents Rochester 
lid brought for her. 

I and my pupil dined as usual in Mrs. Fairfax’s 
purlour; the afternoon was wild and snowy, and 
we passed it in the schoolroom. At dark I allowed 
Adele to put away books and work, and to run 
downstairs; for, from the comparative silence 
below, and from the pause of appeals to the door- 
bell, I guessed that Mr. Rochester was now at 
liberty. Left alone, I walked to the window; but 
nothing was to be seen. Soon Mrs. Fairfax came in, 
breaking up by her entrance the fiery mosaic I had 
been piercing together, and scattering too some 
heavy unwelcome thoughts that were beginning to 
throng on my solitude. 

“Mr. Rochester would be glad if you and your 
pupil would take tea with him in the drawing-room 
this evening,” said she: “he has been so much engaged 
all day that he could not ask to see you before.” 

I was not pleased with the additional ceremony of 
dressing up for tea with Rochester. I again noted the 
firm, decisiveness of his face, which was imposing 
rather than beautiful. Rochester’s stiff, impatient 
formality with me intrigued me more than finished 
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Rochester concluded that I 
judged my accomplishments 
and drawing, While he found 
Rochester was impressed by m 


was not striking} 
: ” I observed. idined 
her in her room Atte ee 
» att i = 
“wale “a er putting Adele to bed. 
a think so: he is very ch 
True: no doubt he may a 


. it; and then, if he has 
‘Owance should be 2 
hen made. 


«p, sf 
artly because it is his nature — and none of 


; and partly because he 
h 
doubt, to trouble him, sa 


“Family trouble, ing.” 
“But he has no eee wie 
‘Not now, but he has had 
He lost his elder brother a 
“His elder brother?” 


“Yes, The Present Mr, Rochester 


— or, at least, relatives, 
few years since.” 


“Nine years is a tolerable 


fond of his brother as to be “allen ert nad 


ill comfortless for his 
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ae 


was a fairy. He then 


“Why, no — perhaps not. I believe there 
were some misunderstandings between them. 
Mr. Rowland Rochester was not quite just to 
Mr. Edward; and perhaps he prejudiced his 
{futher against him. The old gentleman was 
fond of money, and anxious to keep the family 
milute together. He did not like to decrease the 
property by division, and yet he was anxious that 
Mr. Edward should have wealth, too, to keep up 
the consequence of the name; and, soon after he 
wus of age, some steps were taken that were not 
quite fair, and made a great deal of mischief. 
Old Mr. Rochester and Mr. Rowland combined 
to bring Mr. Edward into what he considered 
u painful position, for the sake of making his 
fortune: what the precise nature of that position 
was I never clearly knew, but his spirit could 
not brook what he had to suffer in it. He is not 
very forgiving: he broke with his family, and 
now for many years he has led an unsettled kind 
of life. I don’t think he has ever been resident 
at Thornfield for a fortnight together, since 
the death of his brother without a will left him 
master of the estate; and, indeed, no wonder he 
avoids the old place.” 

The answer was indirect. I should have liked 
something clearer; but Mrs. Fairfax either could 
not, or would not, give me more explicit information 
of the origin and nature of Mr. Rochester’s trials. 
She claimed they were a mystery to herself, and 
that what she knew was chiefly from her guess. It 
was evident, indeed, that she wished me to drop 
the subject, which I did accordingly. 
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Comprehensive tasks: 


I. Answer the following questions: 


1. Why should Jane empty the library? 


2. How did the 
atmosphere i 
re ‘int of Thornfield 


8. Did Jane like these changes? 


5. Did Mr. Rochester like Jane 'S work? Why do 
de 


6. What did Jane fi 
Sh ind out about Mr. Rochester’s 


II. Try to imagine you are Jane Eyre. 


Tell what Jane f 
eels about 
this period. of her life, eee 


Ill. Find the s 
ynonyms to the given w 
expressions in the chapter. Make up — a 
own 


sentences with the words 
rise ords you found, write them 


d 

lepressing property stream achievement 
satisfying special focus be surprised 
naughtiness nervous 


IV. Fill in the blanks with prepositions or adverbs: 
1. The old gentleman was fond money, and 
anxious to keep the family estate together. 
2. Mrs. Fairfax folded____ her knitting. 
3. Breaking ___ by _her entrance the fiery 
mosaic I had been piercing together. 
4, Perhaps he prejudiced his father 
him. 
5. Mr. Rochester _____ the surgeon’s orders 
went to bed early that night. 
6. There I carried ____books, and arranged it 
for the future schoolroom. 
7. I change. a silk black frock instead of 


the drab black one I usually wear. 


V. Make notes on how Jane describes: 
— changes in Thornfield Hall; 
— her thoughts about new information she gets 
from Mrs. Fairfax. 
Using these notes get ready to make a short speech 


on these topics. 


VI. Continue the sentences in your own words: 

. Mr. Rochester looks like ... . 

Adele was not easy to teach that day ... 

. At dark I allowed Adele to ... 

Mr. Rowland Rochester was ... - 

. Mrs. Fairfax either could not ... « 

. Mr. Rochester wonders if my drawings were 


done ... - 


onrwne 
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CHAPTER xX 


At first, I saw little of 
brief casual meetings, I we _ 
but it didn't upset me. Final] 
summoned Adele and : 
awaited present. 


uring our 
48 moodiness, 
one evening, he 
me, offering Adele her long- 


“You examine me. Mi 
it 99 gos 
think me handsome?” iil: 
I - q 
os ee if I had deliberated, have replied 
es ae bed Hi something conventionally xa 
; but the answer someh i 
Bia! es before I Was aware Me Oe al 
- hae : ee ae I beg your pardon, 1 ought 
t at it was not easy to gi 
impromptu answer to a question about sibel 
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“do you 


(hut tastes mostly differ; and that beauty is of little 
consequence, or something of that sort.” 

“You ought to have replied no such thing. 
Beauty of little consequence, indeed! And so, under 
pretense of softening the previous outrage, of 
ulroking and soothing me into placidity, you stick 
u sly penknife under my ear! Go on: what fault do 
you find with me, pray? I suppose I have all my 
limbs and all my features like any other man?” 

“Mr. Rochester, allow me to disown my first 
answer: I intended no pointed inventiveness: it 
was only a mistake.” 

“Just so: I think so: and you shall be answerable 
lor it. Criticise me: does my forehead not please you?” 

He lifted up the sable waves of hair which lay 
horizontally over his brow, and showed a solid 
enough mass of intellectual organs, but an abrupt 
failure where the polite sign of benevolence should 
have risen. 

“Now, ma’am, am I a fool?” 

“Far from it, sir. You would, perhaps, think 
me rude if I inquired in return whether you are a 
philanthropist?” 

“There again! Another stick of the penknife, 
when she pretended to pat my head. You looked 
very much puzzled, Miss Eyre; and though you 
are not pretty any more than I am handsome, yet a 
puzzled air becomes you; besides, it is convenient, 
for it keeps those searching eyes of yours away from 
my physiognomy, and busies them with the worsted 
flowers of the rug; so puzzle on. Young lady, I am 
disposed to be sociable and communicative to-night.” 
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With this announcement he rose from his 
chair, and stood, leaning his arm on the marble 
mantelpiece. 

Instead of speaking, I smiled; and not a very 
satisfied or obedient smile either. 

“Speak,” he urged. 

“What about, sir?” 

“Whatever you like. I leave both the choice of 
subject and the manner of treating it entirely to 
yourself.” 

We discussed sin, regret, and reformation. 
Finding me a good listener, Rochester spoke to 
me as freely as if he were writing his thoughts 
in a diary. He said he had given up his shameful 
lifestyle, and was ready to begin a new life. 

Rochester told me he was rearing Adele in 

order to expiate the sins of his youth, about his 
passion for Céline Varens, a French opera-dancer 
who he had naively believed loved him. One night, 
however, Céline arrived home with another man 
and they mocked Rochester’s ugliness; Rochester 
overheard the conversation and immediately ended 
the relationship. Céline told Rochester that Adele 
was his daughter, but he wasn’t sure because she 
didn't look anything like him. Several years later, 
Céline abandoned her daughter and ran away to 
Italy with a musician. Although he refused to 
recognize Adele as his daughter, Rochester took 
pity on the abandoned and poor child and brought 
her to England. 

At two o'clock one morning, I heard a demoniac 
laugh outside of my bedroom door and the sound 
of fingers. brushing against the panels. I thought 
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it might be Pilot, Rochester’s dog, dipereeerg 
the hallways, but then I heard a cer) fol ae 
(oing into the hallway, I saw smo * ee 
from Rochester’s room. I rushed into ae 
nnd discovered the curtains on fire oe ao 
et eae Wd otth. waleny HOGUWAT 
n, I floode e be t K ‘ 
ae let me call ae he eS ee pee 
. to pay a visit to df 
dL a trae Poole was the criminal tect 
thanked me warmly for saving his life. 
ime to keep the incident a secret. 


Comprehensive tasks: 


i tions: 
1. Answer the following ques 
1. What was Mr. Rochester’s attitude nt 
Jane after their first tea together? Find the 
fs in the chapter. : 
2 iyhat: do you think Jane’s feelings were at 
that time? , 
3. How did Mr. Rochester spend his eee _ 
4. What caused the changes in Mr. Rocheste: 
mood? 
i ? 
‘ou explain these changes 
6. wie issues did Mr. Rochester and Jane 
: discuss during their last meeting? 


ot 


IL. Continue the sentences in your own words: 


1. She charmed my es gold... 
s I need not be... 
= eet "ies a good listener, Rochester 
speaks... 
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4.1 thought t 
eis nae o myself Mr. Rochester was 


5. Rochester enjoys... 


III. Give Ukrainian equivalents to the following 


words and phrases, mak 
and write them down, Suk sabueunnss 


engaged acquaintance 
occasional meeting 
doubtless _ ascertain 
conventionally vague piercingly blunt brusque 
impromptu envy pique _ paid subordinates 
on mercenary ground —_ shameful lifestyle 


confine 
acknowledging 
sincere manner 


IV. Transl. i i 
pier a ane following passages into English 
1. Bu zyxe 36enTexeni, mic Ep, i xoua Bac 
MO%KHA Ha3BAaTH TapHEHbKOI, Tak camo 
a nig z pen Ha3BaTu KpaceHem, 
¢ ? M IMYMTb; KpiM TOTO, BOHO 
BiqBOmikae Baul normay Bix, Moei disionomii 
1 sMyllye Bac posruagzaTu KBiTH Ha KuZUMi: 
em mpomomKyitre 6euTexuTuca. ; 
3 : ie = ae a caig, 6y10 rosopuru Hixoro 
: a eTe TakKOxK — cupaBa He B 
cao Samicrs Toro, m06 nom'akmura Bally 
oe At BrimmMTH Meue i sacnoxoitu, 
Goss HOBe JOWKYIbHe sayBaxKeHHaA. 
a ro pasy, Komm y HBoro 6ynu rocrTi Ha 
1, BIH IPHCIaB 3a MOEIO ManKo1: MaGyTs, 
XOTIB 10Ka3aTH MOi MasIOHKH. ‘ 
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CHAPTER XI 


| both wished and feared to see Mr. Rochester 
un the day which followed this sleepless night: I 
winted to hear his voice again, yet feared to meet 
lin eye. During the early part of the morning, I 
momentarily expected his coming; he was not in the 
frequent habit of entering the schoolroom, but he 
ilid step in for a few minutes sometimes, and I had 
(he impression that he was sure to visit it that day. 
But the morning passed just as usual. Watching 
the servants cleaning Rochester’s room, I was 
nmazed to find Grace Poole sewing new curtain 
rings. Grace seemed calm for a woman who tried 
to commit murder the previous night. Like the 
other servants, Grace seemed to believe that 
Rochester had fallen asleep with his candle lit, 
nnd the curtains caught on fire. Grace advised me 
to fasten my door with a metal pin every night. 
Throughout our conversation, Grace gave no sign 
of guilt at having set the fire, astonishing me with 
her self-control and hypocrisy. I was curious about 
Grace’s role in the household. Why hadn't he fired 
Grace following the previous night near murderous 
arson? At first, I believed Rochester might be in 
love with Grace, but rejected this idea because of 
Grace’s unattractive and matronly appearance. 
“Evening approaches,” said I, as I looked towards 
the window. “I have never heard Mr. Rochester’s 
voice or step in the house to-day; but surely I shall 
see him before night: I feared the meeting in the 
morning; now I desire it, because expectation has 
been so long baffled that it is grown impatient.” 
When dusk actually closed, and when Adele 
left me to go and play in the nursery with Sophie, 
I did most keenly desire it. I listened for the 
bell to ring below; I listened for Leah coming up 
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with a message; I fanci i 
i Hy ‘ied sometimes The 
ard Mr. 
Rochester’s own tread, and I tur ned to the door, 


lint tread creaked on the stairs at last. Leah made 
Pppearance; but it was only to hint that tea 


rp ar a would be gone for several days. 
tech hice ‘arly upset to learn that a beautiful 
ae . iss Blanche Ingram, would be at the 
pte Roden ne, that she was falling in love 
Laan nr er, I tried to discipline my feelings by 
eninge Pictures: a self-portrait in crayon and 
he bs a sane onivory. Whenever 
ster became too i 
compared my own plainness with Elanshsts heme 


Comprehension tasks: 
I. Answer the following questions; 
1. What were Jane’s feeli : 
eel. i i 
‘ following the fire? SE Ee eee 
+ Who did sh 
mee fe see when she went out of her 
3. bile a showed Jane’s anxieties about 
J "hinge on the issues of social cl 
beauty? Find the quotations in the text, — 
60 


4. What feelings did she experience as to Mr. 


Rochester’s absence? 
5. What was the most terrible news for Jane? 


Il. Give Ukrainian equivalents for the following 
words and phrases, make up your own sentences 
and write them down. 


I momentarily expected his coming to commit murder 
give no sign of guilt reject anidea expectation has been 
so long baffled tread creaked on the stair 


III, Make notes on how Jane describes: 


- her feelings; 
her hesitation as to Grace Poole. 
Using these notes get ready to make a short speech 


on these topics. 


IV. Translate the following passages into English 
and write them down: 

1. Y mene ne 6yn0 HaroqM TroBOpUuTH 3 HUM 
cborogHi. 

2. O6Oypenua sHOBy B3AuIO B MeHi Bepx Hat 
o6epexxHicTi0. 

8. Byap Ipeiic monogow i rapHoto, a morsa 6 
mpunycrutu, wo mictep Pouecrep mepe6yBaB 
nig, BIIMBOM WouyTTiB, GinbUI BaqHux, Hix 
oGepexHicth abo crpax; ale WIOAO HacTinbKU 
Maso IpuBa6sMB01, HeKpacuBOi it HemomOs01 Oco- 
6u Take IpUNyMeHHA 3faBasoca HelMoBipHUM. 

4, A nagro zo6pe uam'srana sce — i cosa, i 
nlormag, i TOH, i B 010 XBUMHY S3HOBY *XBaBO 
ix co6i yaBusa. 
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I was s: 
hadn’t returned in a 
suggested that he might hav 


Europe, not returni 
# ning t 
ion ig to Thor 
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After two weeks, Rochester sent a letter telling 
Mrs. Fairfax that he would arrive in three days, 
nlong with a party of people. I was still amazed by 
(irace Poole’s unstable behavior, yet no one else in the 
louse seemed to notice her odd habits, her isolation, 
or her drinking. One day, I overheard some of the 
wervants discussing Grace, emphasizing how much 
Grace was being paid. From this conversation, I 
conclude that there is a mystery at Thornfield from 
which she is being purposely excepted. 

On Thursday evening, Rochester and his guests 
arrived. One of the guests was Mrs. Eshton and 
two of her daughters. She had evidently been a 
handsome woman, and was well preserved still. Of 
her daughters, the eldest, Amy, was rather little: 
naive, and child-like in face and manner, and 
attractive in form; her white muslin dress and 
blue sash became her well. The second, Louisa, 
was taller and more elegant in figure; with a very 
pretty face, both sisters were fair as lilies. 

Lady Lynn was a large and stout personage of 
about forty, very erect, very arrogantly-looking, 
richly dressed in a satin robe of changeful shine: her 
dark hair shone glossily under the shade of an azure 
plume, and within the circlet of a band of gems. 

Mrs. Colonel Dent was less effective; but, I 
thought, more lady-like. She had a slight figure, 
a pale, gentle face, and fair hair. Her black satin 
dress, her scarf of rich foreign lace, and her pearl 
ornaments, pleased me better than the rainbow 
shining of the titled dame. 

But the three most distinguished — partly, 
perhaps, because the tallest figures of the band — 
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were the Dowager Lady Ingram and her daughters, 
Blanche and Mary. They were all three of the lofty 
stature of women. The Dowager might be between 
forty and fifty: her shape was still fine; her hair 
(by candle-light at least) still black; her teeth, too, 
were still apparently perfect. Most people would 
have termed her a splendid woman of her age: and 
so she was, no doubt, physically speaking; but then 
there was an expression of almost insupportable 
haughtiness in her behaviour and face. She had 
Roman features and a double chin, disappearing 
into a throat like a Pillar: these features appeared 
to me not only inflated and darkened, but even 
wrinkly with pride; and the chin was steadied by 
the same principle. She had, likewise, a fierce and 
a hard eye: it reminded me of Mrs. Reed’s; she 
mouthed her words in speaking; her voice was deep, 
its inflections very Pompous, very dogmatical, — 
very intolerable, in short. A crimson velvet robe, 
and a shawl turban of some gold-wrought Indian 
fabric, invested her (I suppose she thought) with 
truly imperial nobility. 

Blanche and Mary were of equal stature, — 
straight and tall as poplars. Mary was too slim for 
her height, but Blanche was shaped like a Dian. 
I regarded her, of course, with special interest. 
First, I wished to see whether her appearance 
accorded with Mrs. Fairfax’s description; secondly, 
whether it at all resembled the fancy miniature I 
had painted of her; and thirdly — it will out! — 
whether it were such as I should fancy likely to 
suit Mr. Rochester’s taste. 
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And did I now think Miss Ingram eat 
nn Mr. Rochester would be og ones “1 a. 
tell — I did not know his 
teube If he liked the majestic, ~ by ated 
maj ‘ he was accompli: " a, 
type of majesty: then s es at 
tlemen would admire her, 
ete ‘did admire her, I already seemed - So 
obtained proof: to remove the last shade of doubt, 
\t remained but to see them together. — 
Icompared Mr. Rochester with his gues . . 
was the gallant grace of the Lynns, the ee 
vlegance of Lord Ingram, — even no boy ed 
distinction of Colonel Dent, contras eS i sen 
look of native core and genuine | setae a 
hy in their appearance, 
ars gen Hort that most observers goatee 
a attractive, handsome, imposing; whil 7. 
would pronounce Mr. Rochester at once 
x d and melancholy-looking. 
ken Rochester summoned me and gee 
+ the party, Adele was enthusiastic, uu 
= nervous and remained invisibly in a window- 
Wi 
wr tried to sneak away from men nage ne 
He notice al 
hester stopped me. L Para 
aaa and wondered why. At it ’ ae 
that I returned to the drawing room, bu Ay i 
w tears in my eyes, he allowed me to sh < 
Tarue though, I had to appear in the drawing 
ery evening. ; ; 
wn tNow ae and send Sophie for es ire 
ight, my —,” he stopped, bit his lip, and abruptly 
ny . , 
left me. 
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Comprehensi - Jane | Mrs. | Mr. Roch- | Blanche 
prehensive tasks: Characteristics ive Reed ester Ingram 
patient —t 
I. Character grid: plain 
The grid is to be filled in by ticking while reading 7 [ 
the rest of the story and many boxes will never “a 
a 2 ric 

have anything in them. Give your characteristic rough 

to one of the people given in the list. xelf-disciplined ! 

Characteristics Jane Mrs. Mr. Roch- | Blanche ecasibls 

Eyre | Reed ester Ingram sensitive =f 

arrogant severe 

beautiful sincere 

bitter ‘| slim 

careless 1 smart + 
caring | sophisticated f 
courageous == | superficial = 

cruel unforgiving 

dangerous unjust 

dull af 

euiotional | II. Answer the following questions: 
— | 1. How did Jane feel during Mr. Rochester’s 
air 

rar bsence? 

forgiving S ; rself with 
friendly | 2. Why did she try to compare he’ 
honest Grace Poole? 

: A ed 
independent T 3. Why did Jane think that Mr. Rochester lov 
jealous T her? , 
kind r 4. How had Mr. Rochester changed in the 
modest | presence of his friends? 
optimistic 5. What word didn’t he say at the end of the 
Passionate chapter? Why? 
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6. How had Mrs, Fairfa: 


of ee x changed in the presence 


III. Match the halves of the sentences; 


1) I was sickeningly 
disappointed 


2) I tried to sneak 
away from the 
Party 


a) I had in my hands 


b) that there was a 
mystery at Thornfield 
: c) when Roch 
8) I wished to think hadn't te i 
only of the work week ie 
4) I was not looking 
at the arch, 


d) but Rochester stopped 
me. 


5)1 could. conclude e) yet I saw him enter. 


IV. Fill j ‘i 
7 Fill in the gaps with prepositions or adverbs: 
‘ a might have gone Europe, not 
returning to Th i , 
ing ornfield a year or 
2. Jane sees onl. i 
ly the silver b i 
threads that lie her lap. pe ne ae 


8. You have nothing to do 
the master of Thornfield, 


looking me, h 

» he took 
2 ya the other side of the room. . 
- I try to sneak from the party. 


4, 
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CHAPTER XIII 


With guests at Thornfield, life was cheerful. One 
night, they were preparing for a game of charades. 
Rochester’s group went first, pantomiming a 
marriage ceremony with Rochester and Blanche as 
the happy couple. They then enacted the story of 
Wliezer and Rebecca, and ended with Rochester as 
a prisoner in chains. Colonel Dent’s team correctly 
guessed the overall meaning of the three charades: 
Bridewell, an English prison. No longer interested 
in the charades, I watched the interactions between 
Rochester and Blanche. Their intimated style of 
conversing led me to believe they would soon marry. 

I have told you, reader, that I had learnt to love 
Mr. Rochester: I could not unlove him now, merely 
because I found that he had stopped to notice me — 
because I might pass hours in his presence, and he 
would never once turn his eyes in my direction — 
because I saw all his attentions appropriated by a 
great lady, who hated to touch me with the hem of 
her robes as she passed; who, if ever her dark and 
imperious eye fell on me by chance, would draw 
back it instantly as from an object too mean to 
desert observation. I could not unlove him, because 
I felt sure he would soon marry this very lady — 
because I read daily in her a proud security in his 
intentions respecting her — because I witnessed 
hourly in him a style of courtship which, if careless 
and choosing rather to be sought than to seek, was 
yet, in its very carelessness, charming, and in its 
very pride, irresistible. 
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But I didn't believe they loved each other. 
Rochester was going to marry for social and political 
reasons, while Blanche is going to marry for money. 
Mr. Mason an old acquaintance of Rochester's 
arrived one day. I immediately disliked Mason’s 
unsettled and inanimate face. From Mason, I learnt 
that Rochester once lived in the West Indies. 

A gypsy woman, old Mother Bunches, arrived 
from a nearby camp and wanted to tell the fortunes 
of the quality. Lady Ingram wanted the old woman 
sent away, but Blanche insisted upon having her 
fortune told. After fifteen minutes with the old 
woman, Blanche returned, and had obviously 
received disappointing news. Mary Ingram and 
Amy and Louisa Eschton had their fortunes read 
together and returned laughing, impressed by 
Mother Bunches’ intimate knowledge of their lives. 
Finally, the gypsy insisted upon telling my fortune. 
I was not frightened, just interested and excited. 

Tentered the library and found the gypsy woman 
seated snugly in an easy chair. She sat in front 
of the fire, reading something that looked like a 
Prayer Book. Despite my protests to the contrary, 
the gypsy woman told me that I was cold, sick, and 
silly. I, she foretold, was very close to happiness; 
if I made a movement toward it, luck would result. 
Soon the gypsy’s speech had wrapped me in a dream- 
like state, and I was surprised by how well the old 
woman knew the secrets of my heart. The gypsy 
also explained that she (the gypsy) had crushed 
Blanche’s marriage hopes by suggesting Rochester 
wasn't as wealthy as he seemed. The gypsy then 
read each of my features, as the voice droning on 
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it eventually became Rochester’s. Again I si = 
the face; which was no longer turned age hom 
on the contrary, the bonnet was he off, 
i vanced. 
e displaced, the head a i. 
ae Jes, do you know me?” asked the 
familiar voice. ; = 
oe take off the red cloak, sir, and then: 
“But the string is in a knot — help me. 
sa) it, sir.” : ; 
thers ai — ‘Off, your lendings!’” And Mr. 
Rochester stepped out of his oieeapas 
$ , sir, what a strange idea!’ ; , 
nonced carried out, eh? Don’t you sie eh 
“With the ladies you must have managed well. 
“But not with you?” ; ; 
“Zon ‘aid not act the character of a gipsy with 
: on 
“What character did I act? My own ‘ike 
“No; some unaccountable one. In s - . - 
believe you have been trying to draw me a om 
in; you have been talking nonsense to m: 
talk nonsense. It is scarcely fair, sir. 


i 2” 
“Do you forgive me, Jane : 
“I seat tell till I have thought it all over. If, 


on reflection, I find I have fallen into _ Lined 
absurdity, I shall try to forgive you; but i 
ight.” , 
ae leaving, I told Rochester about again 
arrival; he was visibly upset by re pis 
Rochester worried that Mason ae bs 
i ‘ave or mysterious al } - Lat 
Oat wae I heard Rochester happily leading 


Mason to his room. 


me. 
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Comprehensive tasks: 


I, Answer the following questions: 


1. Did Jane like the life i 
poet e life in Thornfield with 


2. What did she thi 
thi 
; bald nk about the guests of 
is bse slain Nore Rochester couldn’t 
iyi jo you agree to her? 
aa ochester pretend to be a gipsy 


5. How did Jane react to what the gipsy woman 
+ Do you thin! 1s part 0: e story is realistic 
6. D think thi rt of the sti alistic? 


IL. Find in the text 
n the word: i 
meaning to the following ree saiiinachiit 


understand buzzing fortune against 
demand clearly take over 


engagement 
strange well known 


II. Fill in the gap: 


SF Po s with proper prepositions or 


1. She was complimenting him —_— his 


2. I saw all his attenti 
entions i 
f a great lady. eens 
- Rochester was goi 
t going to m: 
and political reasons. “he 
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social 


4, Tenderness and truth were not her. 

h. She always treated her coldness and 
insolence. , 

6. If I made a movement. it, luck 
would result. 

7. Blanche insisted 
told. 


having her fortune 


IV. Translate the following passages into 
Ukrainian in a written form. , 

1. She was very showy, but she was not 
genuine: she had a fine person, many 
brilliant experiences; but her mind was poor, 
her heart barren by nature: nothing bloomed 
spontaneously on that soil; no unforced 
natural fruit delighted by its freshness. 

2. The flame illuminated her hand stretched out: 
roused now, and on the alert for discoveries, 
IL at once noticed that hand. It was no more 
the withered limb of age than my own; it 
was a rounded supple member, with smooth 
fingers, symmetrically turned; a broad ring 
flashed on the little finger, and stooping 
forward, I looked at it, and saw a gem I had 
seen a hundred times before. 

3. I cannot tell till I have thought it all over. 
Tf, on reflection, I find I have fallen into no 
great absurdity, I shall try to forgive you; 
but it was not right. 
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1 for help, Before too long, 
my door, asking if I could 


as long as I w;: 
Together we climb Neca 
of the house, od to the myste 


afraid of blood. 
rious third story 
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There they discovered Richard Mason with a 
lloody arm. Rochester asked me to sponge away 
the blood while he ran for the surgeon, but insisted 
(hat Mason and I not speak with each other; if we 
iid, Rochester would not answer for the after- 
wffects. I stared at a cabinet in the room, which 
lad a grim design: the twelve Christian apostles 
with a dying Jesus hanging from a cross above 
them. As dawn approached, Rochester finally 
returned with the surgeon. While he dressed 
Mason’s injuries, the men spoke obscurely of 
the woman who had bitten and stabbed Mason. 
Rochester had me run downstairs! to find special 
medications for heart he bought from an Italian 
charlatan. He measured twelve drops of the liquid 
into a glass, and made Mason drink the mixture, 
which Rochester claimed would give him the heart 
he lacked for an hour or so. 

After Mason had left, I and Rochester 
walked through the gardens. Rochester told me 
a hypothetical story of a wild boy spoiled from 
childhood, who committed a “capital error” while 
in a far foreign country. He lived in immorality 
for a while, and then looked for to resume a 
happy, pure life with a kind stranger, but a mere 
conventional barrier stood in his way. 

“What would I do in such a situation?” Rochester 
asked. 

My answer was that a sinner’s reformation 
should never depend on another person; instead, 
he should look to God for reassurance. 


1 to have smb run downstairs — 3myulyBaTu Korocs ciycTu- 
THCb BHUS 
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fave. Grace Poole live here still, sir?” 
ea n yes! Don’t trouble your head about hi 
pu sa thing out of your thoughts.” rm 
“Yet it seems to m ife is 
Pe Pin e your life ig hardly secure 
Pi =o — Iwill take care of myself,” 
anger you igh 
hay ser apprehended last night gone 
“T cannot Suarant, 
ee for that till Mason i 
of England: nor even then. To live. for ie eee 
> a e, 
eh ce 8 any ne Now you look Puzzled; and [ 
you further, i f 
ou er. You are my little friend, 
“T like to serve i 
thee ae you, sir, and to obey you in all 
“Preci ‘ 
bs ie ante I see you do, T see true Satisfaction 
an hig Ik ee bearing, your eyes and face 
_ you are helping me and i : 
working for me, and with tg op 


neat-handed willin 
é gness, no lively gl, 
el appearance. My friend weuta tae 
es a ie quiet and pale, and would say, ‘N n 
» “hat is impossible: I cannot do it becat a 
se 


IT am vulnerable, ] 
» Jest, faithful and fri 
you are, you should spike me at aa - 
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Rochester then asked me, without parable, if 
iuarrying Blanche would bring him regeneration? 
Ile described Blanche as a healthy girl, like the 
women of Carthage, and then rushed off to the 
ntables to speak with Dent and Lynn. 


Comprehensive tasks: 


|, Answer the following questions: 

1. What strange incident involving Mason 
brought Jane to Rochester’s aid again? 

2. What happened to Richard Mason? 

3. Why did Mr. Rochester ask Jane not to talk 
to Richard Mason? 

4. What did all these events tell you about the 
relationship between Rochester and Mason? 

5. Do you think Rochester was in love with 
Blanche Ingram? 

6. Do you think he had any feelings for Jane? 

7. Did Jane have any feelings for Rochester? 

8. What were Jane’s feelings towards Mr. 
Rochester’s marriage? 

9. What will Jane do in the next part? 

10. What will Mr. Rochester do? 


II. Find quotations which show Jane’s feelings 
towards: 
- Mysterious events in Thornfield; 
- Mr. Rochester 
Make short reports on these topics. 
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II, Match the half of the Sentences; 


1) What crime was 


"ee a) wondering if the 


house was on fire 


2) It seemed that 


sleep and night ie as pegens 


face. 


3) All members of the 
Party had gathered 


aye an c) that lived incarnate 


in this mansion, 


4) Rochester knocks 


eur aee d) had resumed their 


= empire, 
ai true e) asking if I can hel 
atisfaction him es 


IV. Continue the sentences in your own words: 


4. What creature was it ... 
5. At last I looked up... 
V. Fill in the 


a ; oe 
Re Noses gaps with proper Prepositions or 


1. Rochester invited 
me ft 
é the gardens, " atts 
- Rochester told me th 
¢ e hypotheti 

wild boy spoiled eas ee 
8. My answer was that a sinner’s re 

should never depend 
4.1 like to serve you, sir. 

all that is right. 
5. At last I looked up. 
6. Now, Carter, be 
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formation 
another person. 
and to obey you 


the late speaker. 
the alert! 


CHAPTER XV 


Sentiments are strange things! and so are 
uympathies; and so are signs; and the three combined 
make one mystery to which humanity has not yet 
found the key. I never laughed at presentiments 
in my life, because I have had strange ones of my 
own. Sympathies, I believe, exist (for instance, 
between far-distant, long-absent, wholly disjoined 
relatives claiming, despite their alienation, the 
unity of the source to which each traces his origin) 
whose workings prevent mortal comprehension. 
And signs, for things we know, may be but the 
sympathies of Nature with man. 

I remember Bessie Leaven saying that dreams 
of children are a sign of trouble, either to oneself 
or one's kin. I was worried because I had been 
dreaming of infants for the past seven successive 
nights, including the night I was roused by 
Mason’s cry. It also happened on the day I learnt 
of my cousin John’s death. The news of her son’s 
death had caused Mrs. Reed to have a stroke, and 
she was now asking for me. : 

I would have to ask leave before I could get off 
and I went in search of Mr. Rochester. He was 
playing billiards with Miss Ingram. 

“If you please, sir, I want leave of absence for 
a week or two.” 

“What to do? — where to go?” 

“To see a sick lady who has sent for me.” 

“What sick lady? — where does she live?” 

“At Gateshead; in --- shire.” 
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“shire? That is a hundred mi 
miles off! 
may she be that sends for people to see h a 
distance?” he 
“Her name is Reed, sir — Mrs, Reed.” 


And I told hi i 
jo im everything about my life in 


“How long will you stay?” 
As short a time as Possible, sir,” 
oe me only to stay a week — » 
“I had better not as. : i 
diticae e a Pass my word: I might be 
“At all events i 
you will come back: you will 
be forced under any excuse to take upa perm: = 
residence with her?” —G 
“Mr. Rochester, I ma 
ter, y as well mention anot 
matter of business to you while I hav : : 
opportunity.” . E 
« 
Big a of business? I am curious to hear it.” 
ou have as good as informed me, sir that 
you are going shortly to be married?” 
Yes; what then?” 
“In that case, sir Ad 
» sir, lele ought to 0 to school: 
Tam sure you will take the necessity of it.” ie 


; ; 
an S sense in the Suggestion; not a doubt of it. 
ele, as you say, must go to school; and you, of 

course, must march straight to — the devil?” ; 
I hope not, sir; but I must seek another 


“Tn course!” he exclaim i 
; ed, witha twang of voi 
a9 a deformation of features equally lariat 
and ludicrous. He looked at me some minutes. 
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Soon I left Rochester and went to visit Mrs. 
lteed. The road was rather long and boring. I 
arrived at Gateshead at five o'clock on May 1, 
ureeted by Bessie, who prepared tea for both of 
us. As we sat discussing old times, I realized that 
the flame of my old ill feelings against the Reeds 
had been destroyed. I walked into the main house 
und met my two cousins again: Eliza was tall and 
uscetic looking, while Georgiana was buxom and 
beautiful. Bessie took me to see Mrs. Reed, whose 
fuce was as strict and restless as ever. While I 
would like to be put up with my aunt, Mrs. Reed 
didn’t give up her opposition. I learnt the source 
of Mrs. Reed’s anger toward me: Mrs. Reed was 
jealous of the relationship that my mother, Mr. 
Reed’s favorite sister, had with her husband, and 
of the fact that he showed me more attention than 
he ever showed his own children. 

To pass the time, I sketched. Both Eliza and 
Georgiana were surprised with my skill, and I 
volunteered to draw their portraits. This broke 
the ice between me and my cousins, and Georgiana 
began trusting me. Eliza was busy all day, every 
day; she planned to enter a convent when her 
mother died. One rainy day, I sneaked upstairs to 
my aunt’s room. Awaking from her apathy, Mrs. 
Reed gave me a letter from my uncle, John Eyre. 
Written three years earlier, the letter revealed that 
he wished to adopt me and leave me his fortune. 
Mrs. Reed hadn't sent it to me because she hated me 
too much and wanted to get revenge. One final time, 
I tried to seek reunion with my aunt, but Mrs. Reed 
refused to forgive me. My aunt died at midnight. 
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I gazed on it with gloom and pain: nothing 
soft, nothing sweet, nothing pitying, or hopeful, 
or softening did it inspire; only a grating anguish 
for her misfortunes — not my loss — and a gloomy 
tearless anxiety at the fearfulness of death in 
such a form. 

Eliza overlooked her parent calmly. After a 
silence of some minutes she observed — 

“With her constitution she should have lived to 
a good old age: her life was shortened by trouble.” 
And then a spasm constricted her mouth for an 
instant: as it passed away she turned and left the 
room, and so did I. Neither of us had dropt a tear. 


Comprehensive tasks: 


I. Answer the following questions: 


1. What external and internal conflicts can you 
identify in Jane? 
2. What do you feel about Jane’s decision to 
leave Rochester? 
3. Are her actions believable in light of her 
character? ; 
4. What was the most important Jane’s trouble 
while leaving Mr. Rochester? 
5. When Jane revisited Gateshead, what letter 
did Mrs. Reed show her? 
- Do you think she should be forgiven? 
- What do you think of Jane’s response? Why? 
. What are the Reed children, Eliza, Georgiana, 
like as adults? 


WIAD 
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Il. Match the halves of the sentences: 


a) nothing soft, nothing 
sweet, nothing 
pitying, or hopeful. 


1) More than ten 
days elapsed 
before 


b) Iam sure you will ; 
perceive the necessity 


2) Eliza was busy all oy 


day, every days 


c) I had again any 


‘ it with : 
et encchicghe conversation with her. 


gloom and pain: 


d) because I have had 
strange ones of my 


A) Adele ought to go 
own. 


to school: 


e) she planned to enter 
a convent when her 
mother dies. 


5) I never laughed 
at sentiments in 
my life, 


{Il. Fill in the blanks with prepositions or adverbs: 


1. I never laughed at presentiments, my 


life. : 
2. Tlearn my cousin John’s death. 
3. She is now asking me. 

i i iding me. 
4. Georgiana begins confi 3 
5. I learn the source of Mrs. Reed's anger 
me. ; . 

6. I would like to be reconciled y 


aunt. 


IV. Tell about the changes Jane noticed in her 


cousins. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


I remained at Gateshead for a month, helping 
Georgiana and Eliza prepare for their departures: 
Georgiana to her uncle in London, and Eliza to 
a nunnery in Lisle, France. Eliza complimented 
me on my independence and hard work. I knew 
that Eliza would become the Mother Superior of a 
convent while Georgiana would marry a wealthy, 
worn-out man of fashion. 

Mrs. Fairfax wrote to me while I was at the 
Reeds, informing me that the house party had 
ended and that Rochester had gone to London to 
buy a new carriage, supposedly in anticipation of 
his upcoming marriage to Blanche. 

Returning to Thornfield felt odd to me. I 
wondered where I’d go after Rochester would 
marry and was impatient to see him again. I had 
but a field or two to cross, and then I should 
cross the road and reach the gates. How full the 
fences were of roses! But I had no time to gather 
any; I wanted to be at the house. I passed a tall 
briar, shooting leafy and flowery branches across 
the path; I saw the narrow stile with stone steps. 
Unexpectedly, I saw him sitting on a narrow 

stone stile, with a book and pencil in his hand. He 
teased me about sneaking up on him, like a dream 
or shade. 

“And did Mrs. Fairfax inform you what I went 
to do?” 

“Oh, yes, sir! Everybody knew your mission.” 

“You must see the carriage, Jane, and tell me if 
you don’t think it will suit Mrs. Rochester exactly; 
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nnd whether she won’t look like Queen oma 
leaning back against those purple cushions. a 
wish, Jane, I were a trifle better adapted to mat ee 
with her externally. Tell me now, fairy te yo : 
nre — can’t you give me a charm, or somet ing 0: 
that sort, to make me a handsome man? dec 
“It would be past the power of magic, sir; es ‘5 
in thought, I added, “A loving eye is all the : ie 
needed: to such you are handsome en . fr 
rather your sternness has a power beyond au a 
Almost against my will, I told him that my — 
home was with him. At the house, I was a 
greeted by Mrs. Fairfax, Adele, Sophie, and : noe 
declaring there was no happiness like yi salen 
by your fellow-creatures, and feeling . y 
presence was an addition to their comfort . ee 
Over the next two weeks, I was surprise a’ 
no wedding preparations were being made, a 
did Rochester journey to Ingram Park a vis. ‘ 
Blanche. Never had I seen Rochester so happy; 
never had I loved him so well. 


' Boudica ({‘bu:diko]; ee ape ae are oa ta 
een of the British Iceni tribe, | 
pare ars eeatiist the occupying forces of the Roman Empire. 


Comprehensive tasks: 


I. Answer the following questions: 
1. Why Jane was so late to come back to 
Thornfield? : ; 
2 nono think she was very disappointed to 
turn to Thornfield? , 
3 Who was the first she saw after her returning? 
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4. Who was the new carriage bought for? 
5. What was the greatest surprise for Jane 
when she came back? 


II. Match the halves of the sentences: 


1) You must see a) increasing in its strength 
the carriage of attraction the nearer I 
and tell me if came. 


2) No magnet 
drew me toa b) that of being loved by 
given point, your fellow-creatures. 


c) you didn’t think it would 


3) He teases me suit Mrs. Rochester exactly. 


d) and analysed their 
separate peculiarities of 
person and character. 


4) There is no 
happiness like 


5) I dwelt on e) about sneaking up on him. 


Ii. Fill in the gaps with proper prepositions or 
adverbs: 
1. I wish, Jane, I were a trifle better adapted to 
match her externally. 
2. It would be the power of magic. 
8. Eliza complimented me my 
independence. * 


4. He teased me sneaking up on him. 


IV. In the working world, being able to ask 
the right questions is often just as important 
as knowing the answers. Think of six to ten 
interview questions you would like to ask one of 
the characters in the novel to help you better 
understand his or her motives or intentions. 
Write your questions down. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


It was a beautiful midsummer’s night. As 
the sun was down, I walked around the gardens 
of Thornfield, enjoying the solemn purple that 
colors the sky. Smelling Rochester’s cigar from a 
window, I moved into the more secluded space of 
the orchard. But Rochester was now in the garden. 
I tried to escape unseen, but he spoke to me, asking 
to look at an interesting night-fly. Although 
uncomfortable being alone with Rochester at 
night, I was unable to find a reasonable excuse 

ing him. 
eo have become in some degree attached 
to the house, — you, who have an eye for natural 
beauties?” 
“J am attached to it, indeed.” on 
“And though I don’t comprehend how it is, I 
perceive you have acquired a degree of regard for 
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that foolish little child Ad 
: lele, too; 
simple dame Fairfax?” ee 
“Yes, sir; in different w: i 
RE ny ays, I have an affection 
a be sorry to part with them?” 
ust I move on, sir?” I asked. “ 
Wie cae asked. “Must I leave 
“I believe you must, Jane. I 
i a . I am sorry, 
but I believe indeed you must.” ee 
on This was a blow: but I did not let it subordinate 


“Well, sir, I shall be re 
e ad: 

PM reco ly when the order to 
ae is come now — I must give it to-night.” 
wen are going to be married, sir?” 

X-act-ly — pre-cise-ly: with 
i your usual 
acuteness, you h: i i i 
meg you have hit the nail straight on the 


“Soon, sir?” 

“Very soon, my — that is, Miss Eyre: and you’ll 
remember, Jane, the first time I, or Rumour. 
plainly intimated to you that it was my intention t ‘ 
put my old bachelor’s neck into the sacred noose. » 

‘Yes, sir, I will advertise immediately: ad 
meantime, I suppose — ” I was going to aay “I 
suppose I may stay here, till I find another shelter 
to betake myself to:” but I stopped, feeling it 
would not do to risk a long sentence, for m: = 
was not quite under command. : om 


ao ee 
‘hit the nail straight on the head — TlOTpanuTu IpAMO B TO" 
aKY 


Dut one’s neck into the sacred noose — noxnacru ro. lOBY B 
4 r 17 he d 2 I 
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“In about a month I hope to be a bridegroom,” 
continued Mr. Rochester; “and in a while, I shall 
myself look out for employment and an shelter for 
you.” 

“Thank you, sir; I am sorry to give — = 

Rochester teasingly told me of a governess 
position, assuming the education of the five 
daughters of Mrs. Dionysius O'Gall of Bitternutt 
Lodge in Ireland. Together we sat on a bench 
under a chestnut-tree to discuss my trip. 

He said, “I sometimes have a queer feeling with 
regard to you — especially when you are near me, 
ns now: it is as if I had a string somewhere under 
mny left ribs, tightly and closely knotted to a similar 
string situated in the corresponding quarter of your 
little frame. And if that furious Channel, and two 
hundred miles or so of land come broad between us, 
[am afraid that cord of communion will be broken; 
and then I’ve a nervous notion I should take to 
bleeding inside. As for you, — you’d forget me.” 

“That I never should, sir: you know — 
Impossible to proceed. 

“I grieve to leave Thornfield: I love 
Thornfield: — I love it, because I have lived in it 
a full and delightful life, — momentarily at least. 
Lhave not been stamped. I have not been hardened. 
L have not been buried with inferior minds, and 
excluded from every glimpse of communion with 
what is bright and energetic and high.” 

‘At first I didn't believe he was serious, but I 
read the truth in his face. 

“Where do you see the necessity to leave 
Thornfield?” he asked suddenly. 
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“Where? You, sir, have placed it before me.” 

“In what shape?” 

“In the shape of Miss Ingram; a noble and 
beautiful woman, — your bride.” 

“My bride! What bride? I have no bride!” 

“But you will have.” 

“Yes; — I will! — I will!” He set his teeth. 

“Then I must go: — you have said it yourself.” 

“No: you must stay! I swear it — and the oath 
shall be kept.” 

“I tell you I must go!” I replied, awakened to 
something like passion. “Do you think I can stay 
to become nothing to you? Do you think I am a 
machine without feelings?” 

“I would scorn such a union: therefore Iam 
better than you — let me gol” 

“Where, Jane? To Ireland?” 

“Yes — to Ireland. I have spoken my mind, and 
can go anywhere now.” 

“Jane, be still; don’t struggle so, like a wild 
crazy bird that is rending its own plumage in its 
desperation.” 

“IT am no bird; and no net entraps me; I am a 
free human being with an independent will, which 
I now exert to leave you.” 

Another effort set me at liberty, and I stood 
erect before him. 

“And your wish shall decide your destiny,” he 
said: “I offer you my hand, my heart, and a share 
of all my possessions.” 

“You play a farce, which I merely laugh at.” 

“I ask you to pass through life at my side — to 
be my second self, and best earthly companion.” 
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[ read the truth in his face and accepted i 
proposal. He fiercely declared | that God 63 
nunctioned our union, ote ea care w: 

ci ‘ht of the relationship. 
eye lightning sent us rushing oO 
through the rain. We were soaked, and fst ee 
Rochester helped me out of my coat, sige = 
me repeatedly. I looked up to see ne ail - 
watching, pale and amazed. During ‘ night, 
lightning split the great chestnut tree in two. 


Comprehensive tasks: 


1. Imagine you are Mr. Rochester who wants “ 
yet married and must choose between ane ae 
Blanche Ingram. Make a list of the good a mA 
points of each woman from Mr. Rochester’s poin 


of view. 


Answer the question: 
— What decision will Mr. Rochester make and 


why? 
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II. Answer the following questions: 

1. What surprisin, 
make to Jane? 

2. When Mr. Rochester described his plan to be 

married, Jane assumed he was talking about 


marrying Blanche In, idn’ 
rei he gram. Why didn’t he 


3. How did the weath 
Chapter. Why do 
such descriptions? 


4. Why do you think Mrs. Fa: 
amazed. 


g revelation did Rochester 


er change during the 
you think the author used 


‘irfax was pale and 


TI. Match the halves of the sentences: 


a) that though my tongue 


1)11 
) ee ‘eld was sometimes prompt 
_thortr 4 enough at an answer, 
ay. Teal a b) Jane was unable to find 


a reasonable excuse for 


lightning sends _ leaving him 


3) It was one of 
my faults, 


4) Although 
uncomfortable 
being alone 
with Rochester 


c) them rushing home 
through the rain. 


d) to find a reasonable 


at night, excuse for leaving him. 
e) because I had lived in 
it ; 
5) Jane was unable lite. ibis incon 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


The next morning, I woke, wondering if the 
previous night had just been a dream. I felt 
\ransformed; even my face looked different, no 
longer plain. Believing I had taken an immoral 
turn, Mrs. Fairfax was cool and quiet at breakfast, 
hut I felt I should let Rochester give explanations. 
When I walked up to the schoolroom in search of 
Adele, I found Rochester instead. 

“Come and wish me good-morning,” said he. I 
vladly advanced; and it was not merely a cold word 
now, or even a shake of the hand that I received, but 
an embrace and a kiss. It seemed natural: it seemed 
genial to be so well loved, so caressed by him. 

“Jane, you look blooming, and smiling, and 
pretty,” said he: “truly pretty this morning. Is 
this my pale, little elf? Is this my mustard-seed? 
This little sunny-faced girl with the dimpled cheek 
and rosy lips; the satin-smooth hazel hair, and the 
radiant hazel eyes?” (I had green eyes, reader; but 
you must excuse the mistake: for him they were 
new-dyed, I suppose.) 

“It is Jane Eyre, sir.” 

“Soon to be Jane Rochester,” he added: “in four 
weeks, Janet; not a day more. Do you hear that?” 

I didn’t believe the wedding would actually 
happen — it would be a fairy-tale, too much 
happiness for a real human. 

Rochester swore to make the world recognize my 
beauty, but I worried that he was trying to transform 
me into a costumed ape. I was upset by Mrs. Fairfax’s 
response to the news of the engagement. Rather than 
being delighted with the relationship, Mrs. Fairfax 
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warned me to maintain a distance from Rochester, 
because she was worried about the differences 
between our ages and social classes. Later that day, 
I and Rochester drove to Millcote to make purchases 
for the wedding, and Adele rode with us. 

All of the preparations were ready for the 
wedding, which took place the next day. I could not 
bring myself to label my luggage with the cards that 
say “Mrs. Rochester,” because this person didn’t yet 
exist. Together, we ate our last dinner at Thornfield 
before leaving on our European honeymoon. I 
couldn’t eat, but told Rochester about a strange 
occurrence that had happened the previous night, 
while he was away: before I went to bed, I discovered 
a hidden gift from Rochester — an expensive veil 
from London that I doubt could transform me from 
a plebeian to a noblewoman. As I slept, I dreamt of 
a child, too young and feeble to walk, who cried in 
my arms. Rochester walked on a road ahead of me, 
but I was unable to catch him. The dream then took 
me to Thornfield Hall, which had become a dreary 
ruin, with nothing remaining but a shell-like wall. 
Trying to get a final glimpse of Rochester, I climbed 
the wall of Thornfield, but it collapsed, causing me 
to fall and drop the child. When I woke, I saw the 
figure of a woman in my room, someone I didn't 
recognize. The woman, whose face was ghostly, 
wild, vampirish, threw my veil over her own face. 
After gazing at herself in the mirror, the woman 
took the veil off, ripped it in two, and stamped it. 
Then the woman walked over to my bed and peered 
into my face, causing me to faint for the second 
time in my life. When I woke in the morning, I 
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i I 

discovered the veil on oe ner torn in two, so 

a rience wasn't a dream. 
grt ial God that I hadn’t ie secon 

must have 

1 then suggested that the woman : > 
Pia Poole. In a state between sleeping and bi a 
| simply didn’t recognize her. He promised to exp 
ve hing in a year and a day after our ee pei 
Rochester insisted that I slept in Adele’s 
night, with the door securely fastened. 


Comprehensive tasks: 


i tions: 

1. Answer the following ques : 
1. In what instances is Mr. Rochester 8 rae 
‘ towards the governess unconventional , 
2. What was Mrs. Fairfax’s attitude towards 

he wedding? heals 
3 ee do you think Jane didn’t want any 
4 ry and new dresses? 
4 Why a you think Jane wanted to keep 
” a ce until the wedding? ; 
5 es was Jane’s reason to remind her uncle 
about herself? 


II. Imagine what Jane could pack into eee SS 
‘ ied in a day 01 
believed she would be marrie’ 
ea — on her honeymoon. Write down as many 


things as you can think of. 


1. What do people take with them when they 
travel nowadays? 
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2. How can you identify the rich from the rest 
at an airport, for instance? 
8. What is essential and what is inessential? 


Ill. In chapters XVI—XIX, Jane and Rochester’s 

relationship takes a new turn. As you read these 

chapters, use the chart below to analyze why the 

two main characters think, feel, or act as they 

do. Provide specific responses based on the novel 
Jane and Rochester 


Adele will be sent 
to school after 
Rochester marries 
Blanche Ingram. 


because 
ee 


1. Jane believes she will 
need to look for a new job 


2. Jane begins to hope that ee 
Rochester and Blanche will a 
not be married 

8. Jane sobs when ee 
Rochester speaks of her aus 


going away to Ireland | 


4. Rochester asks Jane to because 
marry him ——> 
5. Although guarded at 


% because 
first, Jane agrees to marry 
Rochester . 
6. Jane does not want ase 
Rochester to buy her mars 

‘ a 
dresses and jewels 
7. Rochester acted as Beobina 
though he was courting . 
—. 2 
Blanche 
8. Jane decides to act because 


“flinty” toward Rochester _|———» 


9. Jane is troubled on the | because 
night before the wedding |» 
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CHAPTER XIX 


At seven o’clock on my wedding day, Sophie 
arrived to help me dress. I wore the plain blond 
veil I had made myself, rather than the fancy 
veil that had been destroyed by a strange woman. 
In my wedding dress, I looked so different 
from my usual self that I seemed a stranger to 
myself. As we drove to the church, Rochester 
looked grim, and I was so nervous that I didn’t 
notice whether the day was fair or nasty. In 
the cemetery near the church, I observed two 
strangers and saw them again in the shadows of 
the church. When the clergyman was about to 
ask Rochester whether he took me for his wife, 
a voice declared the wedding couldn’t continue 
because of an obstacle. 
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Mr. Rochester heard, but didn’t pay attention: 
he stood stubborn and rigid, making no movement 
but to possess himself of my hand. What a hot 
and strong grasp he had! and how like marble 
was his pale, firm, massive front at this moment! 
How his eye shone, still watchful, and yet wild 
beneath! 

Mr. Wood seemed at a loss. “What is the nature 
of the obstacle?” he asked. “Perhaps it may be got 
over — explained away?” 

“Hardly,” was the answer. “I have called it 
irresistible, and I speak advisedly.” 

The speaker came forward and leaned on the 
rails. He continued, pronouncing each word 
distinctly, calmly, steadily, but not loudly — 

“It simply consists in the existence of a previous 
marriage. Mr. Rochester has a wife now living.” 

“Who are you?” he asked of the intruder. 

“My name is Briggs, a lawyer of — Street, 
London.” ; 

“And you would impose me a wife?” 

“T would remind you of your lady’s existence, 
sir, which the law recognises, if you do not.” 

“Favour me with an account of her — with her 
name, her parentage, her place of staying.” 

“Certainly.” Mr. Briggs calmly took a paper 
from his pocket, and read out in a sort of official, 
nasal voice: — 

“I affirm and can prove that on the 20" of 
October A.D. — (a date of fifteen years back), 
Edward Fairfax Rochester, of Thornfield Hall, 
in the county of — , and of Ferndean Manor, 
in — shire, England, was married to my sister, 
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Bertha Antoinetta Mason, daughter of Jonas 
Mason, merchant, and of Antoinetta his wife, 
a Creole, at — church, Spanish Town, Jamaica. 
The record of the marriage will be found in the 
register of that church — a copy of it is now in 
my possession. Signed, Richard Mason.” 

Rochester admitted that he had planned to 
commit bigamy. Rochester commanded everyone 
back to Thornfield to see his wife. Refusing 
to let go of my hand, Rochester led me up to 
the secret room on the third floor. We found 
Bertha crawling on all fours, running backwards 
and forwards like a beast. Her hair, wild as an 
animal’s mane, hid her face. The woman attacked 
Rochester, almost choked him, until finally he 
fastened her to a chair. 

“That is my wife,” said he. “Such is the sole 
marital cuddles I am ever to know — such are the 
affections which are to solace my leisure hours! 
And this is what I wished to have” (laying his 
hand on my shoulder).” 

Briggs surprised me by telling that my uncle, 
John Eyre, had alerted Richard Mason to the 
marriage. John Eyre was Mason’s partner, so when 
my letter arrived, announcing my engagement, 
he shared the information with Mason, who 
was resting in Madeira on his return voyage to 
Jamaica. John Eyre was dying and couldn’t return 
to England to rescue me, so he sent Mason instead. 
Everyone left the attic, and I locked myself in my 
room. All my hopes were dead. In this moment of 
despair, I returned to God, silently praying that he 
remained with me. 
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Comprehensive tasks: 


I. Answer the following questions: 
1. What disastrous event happened on Jane’s 
wedding day? 
2. Who was Bertha? 
3. How did Jane feel when she learnt of Bertha’s 
existence? 
4. What are your impressions of Bertha? 


II. Imagine the next Jane’s day. Tell about her 
plans. And explain them as if you were Jane. 


III. Continue the sentences in your own words:. 
- On my wedding day I wore ... 

. Twas so nervous that ... 

. The nature of the obstacle was ... 

« John Eyre was dying ... 

The whole consciousness of my life ... 

I had lifted no petition to Heaven .., 


On wn ee 


V. Translate the following passages into English 
and write them down. 
1. Tsocxexctao — HelpvemuHe coo! 
2. Ax Gaunte, noma nocmianaca Hagi MHOWD. 
3. IIpesupcerso oxonoqun0 opus mMictepa Poue- 
eTepa. 
4. Bepra, ax Bigqana fouka, nina mo cromax 
cBoix 6aTbKis. 
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CHAPTER XX 


Later that afternoon, I awoke, wondering 
what I should do: leave Thornfield at sn sa 
the answer. At first, I didn t think I cou : 
Rochester, but an inner voice told me ed 
could and should. I left my room, ecg — 
Rochester, who sat in a chair outside the loor. = 
carried me down to the library, offering me wi 
. od Will ever forgive me?” 

bs ! Will you 

ais I hema him at the moment i i 
the spot. I forgave i. yet not in words, n 

ide; my heart’s core. 
ag Poe scoundrel, Jane?” before are 
he inquired dreamily — wondering, I eee: 
my continued silence and tameness, the re: 
rather of weakness than of will. 
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“Yes, sir.” 

“In my sense of the word you are scheming 
to destroy me. You have as good as said that I 
am a married man — as a married man you will 
avoid me, keep out of my way: just now you have 
refused to kiss me. You intend to make yourself 
a complete stranger to me: to live under this roof 
only as Adele’s governess; if ever I say a friendly 
word to you, if ever a friendly feeling inclines 
you again to me, you will say, — ‘That man had 
nearly made me his mistress: I must be ice and 
— ke _ and ice and rock you will accordingly 

I cleared and steadied my voice to > “Alli 
changed about me, sir; I ra count fee 
is no doubt of that; and to avoid fluctuations of 
feeling, and continual combats with recollections 
and associations, there is only one way — Adele 
must have a new governess, sir.” 

Rochester, planned to lock Thornfield up. 
send Adele away to school, and escape with ne. 
to a villa in the south of France, where we would 
live both virtually and nominally as husband 
and wife. I couldn't accept his logic; if I lived 
with him, I would be his mistress, a position I 
didn't want. Afraid of his passionate nature, I 
called to God for help. ( 

Rochester told me the history of his ily: hi 
greedy father had left all of his abd to pelners 
older brother Rowland, so that the property wouldn't 
be divided. When Rochester left college, he was 
_ sent to Jamaica to marry Bertha, who supposedly 
would receive a fortune of thirty thousand pounds. 
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Bertha was a beautiful woman, tall and majestic 
like Blanche Ingram. Bertha seemed to be an 
extremely bright woman and Rochester was excited 
by her. He took this passion for love. Before he 
knew it, they were married. After the honeymoon, 
Rochester learned that Bertha’s mother was shut 
in a shelter and her younger brother was mentally 
ill. Ultimately, Bertha’s excesses led her into early 
insanity. Rochester thought about suicide, but 
then decided to return to Europe with Bertha. Both 
his father and brother were dead, and no one else 
knew of his marriage. Rochester spent the next 
ten years searching for a woman to love, but found 
only mistresses. From his story, I realized that I 
could never live with Rochester; I would become 
simply another of his mistresses. 

That night, I dreamt my mother, transformed 
from the moon, who whispered into my heart, 
“My daughter, flee attraction.” I did. I packed up 
a few trinkets, grabbed my purse, which contains 
a mere twenty shillings, and stole away. Walking 
past Rochester’s room, I knew I could find a 
temporary heaven there, but I refused to accept 
it. Instead, I sneaked out of the house, beginning 
a journey far away from Thornfield. 

Gentle reader, may you never feel what 
I then felt! May your eyes never shed such 
stormy, scalding, heart-wrung tears as poured 
from mine. May you never appeal to Heaven in 
prayers so hopeless and so agonised as in that 
hour left my lips; for never may you, like me, 
dread to be the instrument of evil to what you 
wholly love. 
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Comprehensive tasks: 


I. Imagine how different the things Jane finally 
took away with her were (compare it with her 
suitcases in Chapter 19). Write down what may 
have been in the packet. 


II. Fill in the blanks with prepositions or adverbs: 


1. 
2. 


3. 


I left my room, tripping Rochester. 

Afraid of his passionate nature, Jane called 
God for help. 

That night, I dreamt my mother, transformed 

from the moon, who whispered my 

heart. 


. Rochester spent the next ten years searching 


a woman to love. 


. I was weeping wildly as I walked my 


solitary way. 


II. Finish the sentences in your own words: 


om © te 


. Jane decided to leave Thornfield because ... 
. Jane walked through the fields to ... 

- Mr. Rochester wanted Jane to ... 

. That night Jane dreamt her ... 

. Jane appealed to ... 
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IV. Translate the following sentences into 
Ukrainian: 
1. Reader, I forgave him at the moment and on 


2. 


the spot. 

When Rochester left college, he was sent to 
Jamaica to marry Bertha, who supposedly 
would receive a fortune of thirty thousand 
pounds. Bertha was a beautiful woman, tall 
and majestic like Blanche Ingram. Bertha 
seemed to be a dazzling woman and Rochester 
was aroused by her. 

You intend to make yourself a complete 
stranger to me: to live under this roof only 
as Adele’s governess; if ever I say a friendly 
word to you, if ever a friendly feeling inclines 
you again to me, you will say, — “That man 
had nearly made me his mistress: I must be 
ice and rock to him;’ and ice and rock you 
will accordingly become.” 


. May your eyes never shed such stormy, 


scalding, heart-wrung tears as poured from 
mine. May you never appeal to Heaven in 
prayers so hopeless and so agonised as in 
that hour left my lips; for never may you, 
like me, dread to be the instrument of evil to 
what you wholly love. 


. I packed up a few trinkets, grabbed my purse, 


which contains a mere twenty shillings, and 
stole away. Walking past Rochester’s room, I 
knew I could find a temporary heaven there, 
but I refused to accept it. Instead, I sneaked 
out of the house, beginning a journey far 
away from Thornfield. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


; Two days later, the coachman 

in Whitcross. He couldn't take Ba 
oa T had run out of money. Accidentally, I 
eft my packet in the coach and was now needful 
Nature was my only relative, the universal moth : 
who would give shelter me without money. What 
was I to do? Where to go? Oh, intolerable questions, 
when I could do nothing and go nowhere! es 
when a long way must yet be measured by m 
weary, trembling limbs before I could coal, 
human habitation — when cold goodwill must 
be entreated before I could get a shelter: forced 
sympathy Persistent, almost certain dang ran 
incurred, before my tale could be listened to. 
one of my wants relieved! . 
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So I spent the night sleeping on the heath. Too 
hurt by memories of my broken heart to sleep, I 
rose, kneeling in the night, and prayed to God. The 
next morning, I followed the road past Whitcross. 
Walking to the point of fatigue, I finally found 
a town and entered a bakery to beg for bread or 
a job. No one helped me, and even the priest was 
away, at Marsh End, due to the sudden death of 
his father. Finally, I found a farmer who gave me 
a slice of brown bread. 

That night, I was unable to sleep peacefully in 
the woods. The only food I ate the next day was 
a pot of cold porridge that a little girl was about 
to throw into a pig trough. Across the moors, I 
suddenly saw the light of a house. I followed a 
road leading to the house, and entered its gate, 
peering in the lighted window. Inside I saw a 
well-kept house, a rough-looking elderly woman, 
and two graceful ladies dressed in mourning. The 
women were waiting for their brother, St. John, 
to return home. These cultivated young women, 
named Diana and Mary Rivers, were practicing 
their German. I knocked on the door, but the old 
servant, Hannah, turned me away. 

This was the climax. A pang of exquisite 
suffering — a agony of true despair — rented 
and heaved my heart. Worn out, indeed, I was; 
not another step could I stir. I sank on the wet 
doorstep: I groaned — I wrung my hands — I 
wept in utter anguish. Oh, this spectre of death! 
Oh, this last hour, approaching in such horror! 
Alas, this isolation — this exile from my kind! 
Not only the hope, but the support of stability 
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was gone — at least for a moment; but the last I 
soon tried to regain. 

“I can but die,” I said, “and I believe in God. 
Let me try to wait His will in silence.” 

These words I not only thought, but uttered; 
and moved back all my misery into my heart, I 
made an effort to force it to remain there — dumb 
and still. 

“All men must die,” said a voice quite close 
at hand; “but all are not condemned to meet a 
extended and early death, such as yours would be 
if you die here of want.” 

St. John overheard the conversation and 
offered me shelter because he thought I was a 
peculiar case. The Rivers offered me bread and 
milk and allowed me to stay for the night. I told 
them my name was Jane Elliott. 

I spent three days and nights in bed. Diana 
and Mary were happy to have taken me in, 
believing I would have died if they had left me 
outside. Looking at me, they concluded that 
I was well educated, because nothing in my 
appearance indicated vulgarity or degradation. 
On the fourth day, I rose and dressed in my 
freshly washed clothes; I was once again clean 
and respectable, with no traces of dirt or disorder 
in my appearance. I went downstairs and worked 
in the kitchen with Hannah, from whom I learnt 
that the house was called Marsh End or Moor 
House and was owned by the Rivers. I lectured 
Hannah for unfairly rating the poor, and Hannah 

begged my forgiveness for initially denying my 
entrance to the house; we slowly became friends. 
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From Hannah, I discovered that the Rivers were 
an ancient family. Several years ago, their father 
had lost much money when a man he trusted had 
gone bankrupt, so Diana and Mary were forced to 
find work as governesses. Mr. Rivers died three 
weeks earlier of a stroke. 

I told the Rivers some of my history. The 
reason for my departure from my governess 
position I didn't reveal, but assured them that I 
was blameless in the situation. I told them Jane 
Elliott wasn’t my real name. 

“You would not like to be long dependent on our 
hospitality — you would wish, I see, to dispense 
as soon as may be with my sisters’ sympathy, and, 
above all, with my: you desire to be independent 
of us?” 

“I do: I have already said so. Show me how 
to work, or how to seek work: that is all I now 
ask; then let me go, if it be but to the meanest 
cottage; but till then, allow me to stay here: I 
dread another essay of the horrors of homeless 
poverty.” 

“Indeed you shall stay here,” said Diana, 
putting her white hand on my head. “You shall,” 
repeated Mary, in the tone of undemonstrative 
sincerity which seemed natural to her. 

“My sisters, you see, have a pleasure in 
keeping you,” said Mr. St. John, “as they would 
have a pleasure in keeping and cherishing a half- 
frozen bird, some wintry wind might have driven 
through their window. I feel more inclination to 
put you in the way of keeping yourself, and shall 
endeavour to do so; but observe, my sphere is 
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narrow. I am but the priest of a poor country 
church: my aid must be of the most obedient 
sort. And if you are inclined to despise the day 
of small things, seek some more efficient hel 

than such as I can offer.” 


: ae John promised to find me some unglamorous 
job. 


Comprehensive tasks: 


I. Discuss these questions: 


1. Jane introduced herself as ‘Jane Elliott’ to 
the Rivers family. Why did she do this? How 
does this compare to other examples of deceit 
in the story? 

2. clay about the life-as-journey metaphor. 

ith whom or what does Jane st in 
Truggl 
this Chapter? soil 


3. What happened to Jane on the way to Marsh 
End? 


4. How did Jane respond to the Rivers family? 


Il. Find the synonyms to the given words in the 
chapter. Make up your own sentences with the 
words you found, write them down. 


special fear misery consider 


welcome culmination loss of self-respect 
openness cultured 
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ILL. Fill in the blanks with prepositions or adverbs: 

1. Lam but the priest of a poor country church: 
my aid must be the humblest sort. 

2. The reason for my departure my 
governess position I don't reveal. 

3. Thad a feeling that she wished me 

4, I finally find a town and enter a bakery to 
beg bread or a job. 

5. Iknock the door, but the old servant, 
Hannah, turns me away. 


IV. Give Ukrainian equivalents to the following 
words and phrases, make up your own sentences 
and write them down. 


departure from governess position plead 


discover allow literate 


V. Translate the following passages into English 
in written form. 
1. Al 6yna sHoBy uucror i pecneKTaberbHOW, 6e3 
cuizis Opyay Ta Gesmany B Moi 30BHimHOCTi. 
2. Hixro ne gonomir meni, i HABITh CBAUICHHK 
6ys y Big ‘isgi, y Mapm-Exqi, uepe3 pamro- 
By cMepTb itoro OaTbKa. Hapemri, # sHaitmsa 
dbepMepa, akuit 7aB MeHi UIMaTO4OK YopHOrO 
xia. 
3. Bmyuena, Ailicuo, a Gyna Takol0; Hi Ha KpOK 
a He Morma UpocyHyTucE. Al omycTumach Ha 
MOKpHit nopir: a sacTorHana, A samaMasa 
pyku — # lslakasa, cllopHena TyTH. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


After a few days, I had recovered my health 
enough to ‘sit up and walk outdoors. Our 
conversations with Diana and Mary revived and 
refreshed me, because their values and interests 
were so perfectly balanced with mine. Diana and 
Mary were better readers than me, and I eagerly 
read all the books they lent me. Drawing was the 
only area in which my skill surpassed theirs. The 
intimacy I felt with the women didn't extend to 
St. John, partly because he was often away from 
home, visiting the sick, and partly because his 
nature was so moderated and thoughtful. Hard 
in his priest’s labours, blameless in his life and 
habits, he yet did not appear to enjoy that mental 
peace that inward content, which should be the 
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reward of every sincere Christian and practical 
philanthropist. Often, of an evening, when he 
sat at the window, his desk and papers before 
him, he would cease reading or writing, rested 
his chin on his hand, and delivered himself up 
to I knew not what course of thought; but that 
it was shocked and exciting might be seen in the 
frequent flash and changeful extension of his 
eye. 

A month passed. Diana and Mary prepared 
to return to their positions as governesses in a 
large, fashionable city in the south of England. I 
wondered if St. John had found any employment 
for me. 

One morning, being left alone with him a few 
minutes in the parlour, I ventured to approach 
the window-recess — which his table, chair, and 
desk consecrated as a kind of study — and I was 
going to speak, though not very well knowing in 
what words to frame my inquiry — for it was 
at all times difficult to break the ice of reserve 
glassing over such natures as his — when he saved 
me the trouble by being the first to commence a 
dialogue. 

Looking up as I drew near — 
question to ask of me?” he said. 

“Yes; I wish to know whether you have heard 
of any service I can offer myself to start.” 

“I found or devised something for you three 
weeks ago; but as you seemed both useful and 
happy here — as my sisters had evidently become 
attached to you, and your society gave them 
unusual pleasure — I believe it inadvisable to break 
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“You have a 


in on your mutual comfort till their approaching 
departure from Marsh End should execute yours 
necessary.” 

“And they will go in three days now?” I said. 

“Yes; and when they go, I shall return to the 
parsonage at Morton: Hannah will accompany me; 
and this old house will be shut up.” 

Since he was poor and obscure, he said he had 
only been able to devise an insignificant post for 
me — if I wanted it, I could run a school for poor 
girls in Morton. My salary would be thirty pounds, 
and I would have a furnished cottage to live in, 
provided by Miss Oliver, the only daughter of the 
rich owner of a needle factory and iron foundry. 
Although modest, the position’s independence 
and safety appealed to me. St. John guessed that I 
would not remain long in Morton, because I would 
soon long for society and stimulus. But St. John 
had a similar fever in his nature, as Diana revealed, 
and they knew he would soon leave England. As 
the women sat talking, St. John entered the room, 
and announced their Uncle John had died, leaving 
all of his fortune to another relative. Their uncle 
and father had quarreled, and it was John’s fault 
that Mr. Rivers lost most of his property and 
money. 

This explanation given, the subject was 
dropped, and no further reference made to it by 
either Mr. Rivers or his sisters. The next day I 
left Marsh End for Morton. The day after, Diana 
and Mary quitted it for distant B-. In a week, Mr. 
Rivers and Hannah repaired to the parsonage: and 
so the old grange was abandoned. 
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Comprehensive tasks: 


I. Answer the following questions: 
1. How did Jane’s stay at the Marsh End affect 
her state of mind? 
2. What does Jane feel towards Diana and Mary 
Rivers? ; ; 
3. What skills do all three girls show in this 


Chapter? 
4. In what were their lives similar or different? 
5. Diana and Mary Rivers did not feel sad when 
they heard of the death of their Uncle John. 


Why not? 


II. Describe the friendship Jane develops with 
Diana and Mary. 


III. Make notes in the chart below about St. John’s 
appearance, manner or mood, past life, and goals. 
Consider what St. John does and says about 
himself as well as what other character observe 
about him. Using your notes tell everything about 
him. 

St. John 


Physical Appearance Manner or mood 


- tall and slender 


Past life Goals 
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IV. Fill in the blanks with prepositions or adverbs: 
1. The intimacy I felt 
extend to St. John. 


the women didn't 


2. Since it was an employment which depended 


. = me to give, and you to accept. 
: made us no worse than 
been before. phi 
4. You would wonder us and o i 
ur m 
5. I liked to learn her. oe 


V. Continue the sentences in your own words: 
St. John was .... 

I should go to ... 

Nobody was sad ... 

Jane was going to work as .... 

Her new friends Diana and Mary should ... 


ee be 


VI. Translate the following passages into English 
and write them down: 

1. A posymina mi nowyrra i posyinana ix uympo i 
rapsue. 

2. Hani qymxu s6iranuca, nami AYMKH 7orm0B- 
HIOBAJIM OfHA ONHY; COBOM, Mix Hamu NaHy- 
Basia NOBHa rapMoHia. 

3. A Gyna BnesHena, nyo Cenr-J[xon Pisepc, 
HesBaxKalouH Ha UMCTOTY cBOrO 2KMTTA, 
cymatinaicrs i nacrupcebKy crapannicts, me He 
sualimos Toro 6naroyarTHoro AytWeBHOrO Mupy, 
axuit mepeBepliye BcaAKe POsyMiHHA; sHaiinIOB 
oro He Oimpuie, Hix a, 3 MOEIO TIPMXOBaHOIO 
GoxicHoro Tyroro 3a pos6uTum KyMupom i BTpa- 
4eHUM PaeM; TyroW, IPO AKy A yHuKasa roBo- 
PUTH, ale AKa 2XOPCTOKO Kpansa MeHe. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


My home, then, when I at last found a home, — 
was a cottage; a little room with whitewashed 
walls and a sanded floor, containing four painted 
chairs and a table, a clock, a cupboard, with 
two or three plates and dishes, and a set of tea- 
things. Above, a chamber of the same size as the 
kitchen, with a bed and chest of drawers; small, 
yet too large to be filled with my scanty wardrobe: 
though the kindness of my gentle and generous 
friends had increased that, by a modest stock of 
such things as were necessary. Classes began with 
twenty students; only three could read and none 
could write or do arithmetic. Some were docile 
and wanted to learn, while others were rough 
and disobedient. Rather than feeling proud of 
my work, I felt degraded. I knew these feelings 
were wrong and planned to change them. Was I 
very gleeful, settled, content, during the hours 
Ipassed in absolutely bare, humble schoolroom this 
morning and afternoon? Not to deceive myself, 
I had to reply — No: I felt desolate to a degree. 
I felt — yes, idiot that I was — I felt degraded. 
J doubted I had taken a step which sank instead of 
raising me in the scale of social existence. I was 
weakly dismayed at the ignorance, the poverty, 
the brutality of all I heard and saw round me. 
But let me not hate and ignore myself too much 
for these feelings; I knew them to be wrong — 
that was a great step gained; I should struggle 
to overcome them. Tomorrow, I trust, I should 
get the better of them partially; and in a few 
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weeks, perhaps, they would be quite subdued. 
In a few months, it was possible, the happiness 
of seeing progress, and a change for the better 
in my scholars may substitute gratification for 
disgust. 

Meantime, let me ask myself one question — 
Which was better? — To have refused the 
attraction; listened to passion; made no painful 
effort — no struggle; — but to have sunk down in 
the silk net; fallen asleep on the flowers covering 
it; wakened in a southern climate, amongst the 
luxuries of a pleasure villa: to have been now 
living in France, Mr. Rochester’s mistress; mad 
with his love half my time — for he would — oh, 
yes, he would have loved me well for a while. He 
did love me — no one will ever love me so again. 
I should never more know the sweet homage given 
to beauty, youth, and grace — for never to anyone 
else should I seem to possess these charms. Did I 
make the right decision, I wondered? Was it better 
to be a free and honest village schoolmistress or 
Rochester's mistress? 

I felt now that I was right when I adhered 
to principle and law, and hated and crushed the 
insane promptings of a frenzied moment. God 
directed me to a correct choice: I thanked His 
providence for the guidance! 

St. John interrupted my dreaminess to offer 
me a gift from his sisters: a watercolor box, 
pencils, and paper. I assured him that I was 
happy with my new position. Seeing that I was 
discontent, he told me his story. He, too, felt 
he had made a mistake by entering the ministry 
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and longed for an exciting literary or political 
career, a profession that might bring him glory, 
fame, and power. Then one day he heard God’s 
call, telling him to become a missionary, work 
requiring the best skills of the soldier, statesman, 
and orator. St. John had only to cut one more 
human tie and he was going to leave for India to 
fulfill his dream. 

After he said this, our conversation was 
interrupted by the arrival of a beautiful young 
woman dressed in pure white: Rosamond Oliver. 
The young girl had regular and delicate features; 
eyes shaped and coloured as we saw them in 
lovely pictures, large, and dark, and full; the 
long and shadowy eyelash which encircles a 
fine eye with so soft a fascination; the penciled 
brow which gave such clearness; the white 
smooth forehead, which added such repose to the 
livelier beauties of tint and ray; the cheek oval, 
fresh, and smooth; the lips, fresh too, ruddy, 
healthy, sweetly formed; the even and gleaming 
teeth without flaw; the small dimpled chin; the 
ornament of rich, thick hair — all advantages, 
in short, which, combined, realised the ideal of 
beauty, were fully hers. I wondered, as I looked 
at this fair creature: I admired her with my 
whole heart. Nature had surely formed her in a 
partial mood; and, forgetting her usual limited 
step-mother hand out of gifts, had endowed this, 
her darling, with a grand-dame’s bounty. 

Iwondered what St. John thought of thisearthly 
angel? Given the sudden fire I saw in his eye, I 
imagined he had to be in love with Rosamond. 
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Comprehensive tasks: 


I. Answer the following questions: 


1. How did new Jane’s apartment and job differ 


from the previous in Thornfield? 


2. Was Jane satisfied with her new position? 


Find the. proofs in the chapter. 


3. What did Jane find out about St. John after 


their meeting with Miss Oliver? 
4. Who was Miss Oliver? 
5 


- What was Jane’s opinion about this young 


woman? 


II. Match the halves of the sentences: 


1) Some of new Jane’s 
students were 


a) young girl with 
regular and 
delicate features. 


2) Jane was pleased of 


b) helped Jane to 
teach sometimes 


3) Miss Oliver 
promised to 


c) obedient and 
wanted to learn, 
while others were 


rough and unruly. 


4) Miss Oliver was 


d) Miss Oliver with 
my whole heart 


5) Jane admired 


e) being adhered to 
principle and law 
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III. Fill in the blanks with prepositions or adverbs: 


1. 
2. 


3. 


4. 
5. She turned twice to gaze 


Chest of drawers was small, yet too large to 
be filled my scanty wardrobe. 

He would leave India to fulfill his 
dream. 

Let me not hate and despise myself too much 
____ these feelings. 
I admired her my whole heart. 

him as she 


tripped fairy-like down the field. 


IV. Translate the following sentences into 
Ukrainian: 
1. What did St. John Rivers think of this 


earthly angel? I naturally asked myself that 
question as I saw him turn to her and look at 
her; and, as naturally, I sought the answer to 
the inquiry in his countenance. 

This spectacle of another’s suffering and 
sacrifice rapt my thoughts from exclusive 
meditation on my own. 


. I felt desolate to a degree. I felt — yes, idiot 


that Iam — I felt degraded. I doubted I had 
taken a step which sank instead of raising 
me in the scale of social existence. 


. Then one day he heard God’s call, telling 


him to become a missionary, work requiring 
the best skills of the soldier, statesman, and 
orator. St. John has only to cut one more 
human tie and he will leave for India to 
fulfill his dream. 


. Diana Rivers had designated her brother 


inexorable as death. She had not exaggerated. 
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CHAPTER XIV t 


After working with my students for a while, 
I discovered some intelligence among them. I 
was even surprised by their progress and began 
personally to like some of the girls — and they 
liked me. I taught them grammar, geography, 
history, and needlework. Despite my popularity 
within the community and my growing happiness 
with my job, I was still troubled by strange 
dreams at night in which I always met Rochester. 
Rosamond Oliver visited the school almost every 
day, usually when St. John was giving his daily 
catechism lesson. Although he knew Rosamond 
loved him, and he obviously loved her, St. John 
was not willing to sacrifice his heavenly ambition 
for worldly pleasure. When Rosamond learned 
that I could draw, she asked me to make a portrait 

It was the 5th of November, and a holiday. The 
translation of a few pages of German occupied an 
hour; then I got my palette and pencils, and fell 
to the more calming, because easier occupation, of 
asp ee Rosamond Oliver’s miniature. 

‘ ive come to see how you are spendin, 
holiday,” St. John said. “Not, I bee in theneht? 
No, that is well: while you draw you will not feel 
lonely. You see, I mistrust you still, though you 
have borne up wonderfully so far”. 

He had brought me a book of poetry, Sir Walter 
Scott's Marmion. St. John gazed at Rosamond’s 
picture. 

“With all his firmness and self-control,” thought 
I, “he tasks himself too far: locks every feeling 
and pang within — expresses, confesses, imparts 
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nothing. I am sure it would benefit him to talk a 
little about this sweet Rosamond, whom he thinks 
he ought not to marry: I will make him talk.” 

I said first, “Take a chair, Mr. Rivers.” But 
he answered, as he always did, that he could not 
stay. “Very well,” I responded, mentally, “stand 
if you like; but you shall not go just yet, I am 
determined: loneliness is at least as bad for you 
as it is for me. I’ll try if I cannot discover the 
secret spring of your confidence, and find a hole 
in that marble breast through which I can spread 
one drop of the balm of sympathy.” 

“Ig this portrait like?” I asked directly. 

“Like! Like whom? I did not observe it closely.” 

“You did, Mr. Rivers.” 

While St. John gazed at Rosamond’s picture, I 
offered tomake him acopy, then, being provocative, 
I suggested that he married Rosamond at once. 
For exactly fifteen minutes, St. John imagined 
himself surrender to Rosamond, allowing human 
love to overflow him with its pleasures. Although 
St. John loved Rosamond wildly, he knew she 
wouldn’t be a good wife for him, and he’d probably: 
tire of her in twelve months. Rosamond wouldn’t 
make an effective missionary’s wife, and St. John 
wasn't willing to give up his goals, because he was 
a cold, hard, ambitious man. As we sat talking, 
St. John suddenly noticed something on my clear 
piece of paper. I didn't know what it was, but he 
tore out the paper, and then shot me a peculiar 

and inexpressible glance. He replaced the paper, 
tearing a narrow slip from the margin, and then 
bid me good-afternoon. 
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Comprehensive tasks: 


I. Answer the following questions: 
1. Does Jane’s mood change in a month of her 
new job? How? 
. Why does St. Jones refuse to love Miss Oliver? 
. What are Rosamond’s feelings? 
- What kind of man is Mr. Oliver? 
- What do the Olivers think of Jane? 


om © bo 


II. Find the synonyms to the given words in the 
chapter. Make up your own sentences with the 
words you found, write them down. 


bother hardness useful pay attention view 
have no confidence say desolation profit 


II. Fill in the blanks with prepositions or adverbs: 

1. He tore the paper, and then shot me a 
peculiar and inexpressible glance. 

2.1 mistrust you still, though you have 
borne___-__ wonderfully so far. 

3. I was even surprised their progress. 

4. I was still troubled strange dreams at 
night in which I always met Rochester. 

5. I got my palette and pencils, and fell 
the more calming, because easier occupation. 


IV. Finish the sentences in your own words: 
. Jane’s new job was ... 

- Despite his feelings, St. John ... 

. The Olivers think Jane soon ... 

. Jane spend holiday ... 

. St. John tasks himself too far: ... 


V. Retell the story in the words of St. John. 
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oP ONE 


CHAPTER XXV 


While a snowstorm whirled outside, I sat 
reading “Marmion”. Suddenly, I heard a noise at 
the door: it was St. John. After a long delay, he 
told my own story, ending by saying that finding 
Jane Eyre had become a matter of serious urgency. 
St. John explained that he had discovered my 
true identity from the paper he tore from my _ 
supplies, which had the name Jane Eyre inscribe 
on it. The reason everyone had been looking for 
me was that my uncle, Mr. Eyre of Madeira, was 
dead and had left his entire fortune to me, so 
I was now rich. I was astonished to learn I had 
inherited twenty thousand pounds and wished I 

ily to share it with. 
oS 7 iin prepared to leave, T asked why 
Mr. Briggs, Eyre’s attorney, sent him a ie 
inquiring about my whereabouts. St. i 
completed the story: his full name was St. Jo . 
Eyre Rivers, so the Rivers were my cousins, 
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felt I had found a brother and two sisters to 
love and admire; relatives, in my opinion, were 
real wealth, wealth to the heart. Now I had the 
opportunity to profit those who had saved my 
life. I decided to share my legacy with them, to 
divide it into four pieces, making five thousand 
pounds each. That way, justice would be done, 
and I would have a home and family. St. John 
reminded me of the noble place I could take 
in society with twenty thousand pounds, but I 
insisted that I’d rather have love. 

Christmas had arrived and I was closing the 
Morton school. I was happy to discover that I 
was beloved by the girls and promised to visit the 
school for an hour each week. St. John asked me 
if I wouldn’t like to dedicate my life to working 
with the poor, but I wanted to enjoy myself, as 
well as cultivating others. I set off for Moor House 
to prepare for the arrival of Diana and Mary. 

St. John showed a disappointing lack of interest 
in the renovations I had done at Moor House, but 
Diana and Mary highly appreciated my hard work. 
The women spent the week in merry domestic 
atmosphere, a pleasure St. John couldn’t enjoy. 
He told them Rosamond Oliver was to be married 
to a Mr. Granby, but the news didn’t seem to 
upset him. To me, St. John seemed more distant 
than before we had known we were cousins. 

One day when I sat home with a cold, St. John 
suddenly asked me to give up German lessons and 
learn Hindustani, the language he was studying 
in preparation for his missionary work. Slowly, 
St. John took more control over me, taking away 
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my freedom; I didn’t enjoy my new dependence. 
I was also stricken with sadness, because I was 
unable to discover what had happened to Rochester 
since I had left him. Then St. John surprised me. 
In six weeks, St. John would leave for India, and 
he wanted me to accompany him, as his wife. If 
I went to India, I knew I would die soon, but I 
agreed to go anyway — if I could go as his sister, 
not his wife, because we didn’t love each other 
as husband and wife should. St. John insisted on 
the marriage. After much discussion, we were 
unable to overcome the obstacle of the marriage 
issue, so St. John asked me to think about his 
proposal for a couple of weeks. He warned me 
that rejecting his proposal meant rejecting God. 


Comprehensive tasks: 


I. Answer the following questions: 
1. What new twist in Jane’s fate is described in 
this Chapter? : 
2. Was Jane glad to her inheritance at the first 
moments? Why? 
3. How did St. John try to persuade Jane not to 


share her legacy? 
4. What was more important for Jane than 


money? - 
5. Do the events in Chapter seem unrealistic, or 


improbable, to you? Explain. 


II. Why did St. John ask Jane to go to India with 
him as his wife? How did she answer him? 
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III. Fill in the blanks with prepositions or adverbs: 

1. The reason everyone had been looking 
me is that my uncle had left his entire fortune 
to me. 

2. St. John reminded me ___ the noble place I 
could take in society. 

3. I set my back the door. 

4, In six weeks, St. John would leave 
India. 

5. St. John explained that he had discovered 
my true identity the paper he tore 
from my art supplies. 


IV. Continue the sentences in your own words: 


1. St. John guessed that Jane was ... 

2. The position in the society wasn’t .... 
3. Having got her legacy Jane decided ... 
4, After St. John’s story Jane realized .... 


V. What will happen next? Write five questions 
you would like to know about how the story goes 
on. Make sure each question is about a different 
character. 


VI. Explain the meaning of these phrases in your 
own words. 


1. to dedicate one’s life — 
. inquiring about my whereabouts — 
. cultivating others — 
. merry domestic atmosphere — 
. to overcome the obstacle — 
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oP w dD 


CHAPTER XXVI 


Rather than leave for Cambridge the next day, 
St. John delayed his trip for a week. During that 
time, he cunningly punished me for not obeying 
him. Remembering that he once saved my life, I 
tried to reconcile with him, asking him to treat me 
as a kinswoman, rather than a stranger. I told him 
I kept my resolution not to marry him, and added 
that he was literally killing me with his icy chill. But 
my words didn’t help; instead, they made him hate 
me. St. John accused me of breaking my promise of 
going to India, and I invoked the reader’s memory, 
asking to confirm that I had never given him a 
formal promise. Before going to India, I wanted to 
be certain I couldn’t be of greater use in England. 
St. John recognized that I referred to Rochester, and 
told me I should crush this lawless and unsanctified 
attachment. He then left for a walk. 

Recognizing that St. John and I had quarrelled, 
Diana discussed the situation with me. 

“Jane,” she said, “you are always agitated and 
pale now. I am sure there is something the matter. 
Tell me what business St. John and you have on 
hands. I have watched you this half hour from the 
window; you must forgive my being such a spy, but 
for a long time I have fancied I hardly know what. 
St. John is a strange being — ” 

She paused — I did not speak: soon she resumed — 

“That brother of mine cherishes peculiar views 
of some sort respecting you, I am sure: he has long 
distinguished you by a notice and interest he never 
showed to anyone else — to what end? I wish he 
loved you — does he, Jane?” 
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I put her cool hand to my hot forehead; “No. 
Die, not one shadow.” ‘ 

“Then why does he follow you so with his eyes. 
and get you so frequently alone with him, and keep 
you so continually at his side? Mary and I had both 
concluded he wished you to marry him.” 

“He does — he has asked me to be his wife.” 

Diana clapped her hands. “That is just what we 
hoped and thought! And you will marry him, Jane 
won’t you? And then he will stay in England.” ; 

“Far from that, Diana; his sole idea in proposing 
to me is to obtain a fitting fellow-labourer in his 
Indian hard work.” 

“What! He wishes. you to go to India?” 

“Yes.” 

“Madness!” she exclaimed. “You would not live 
three months there, I am certain. You never shall 
go: you have not agreed, have you, Jane?” 

“T have refused to marry him — ” 

“And have consequently displeased him?” she 
suggested. . 

“Deeply: he will never forgive me, I fear: yet I 
offered to accompany him as his sister.” 

“It was nonsense to do so, Jane. Think of the task 
you undertook — one of continuous weariness where 
weariness kills even the strong, and you are weak. 
St. John — you know him — would insist you to 
impossibilities: with him there would be no permission 
to rest during the hot hours; and unfortunately, I 
have noticed, whatever he exacts, you force yourself 
to perform. I am astonished you found courage to 
refuse his hand. You do not love him then, Jane?” 

“Not as a husband.” 3 

“Yet he is a handsome fellow.” 
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“And I am so plain, you see, Die. We should 
never suit.” 

“Plain! You? Not at all. You are much too pretty, 
as well as too good, to be grilled alive in Calcutta.” 
And again she earnestly begged me to give up all 
thoughts of going out with her brother. 

“IT must indeed,” I said; “for when just now I 
repeated the offer of serving him for a deacon, he 
expressed himself shocked at my want of decency. 
He seemed to think I had committed an impropriety 
in proposing to accompany him unmarried: as if 
I had not from the first hoped to find in him a 
brother, and habitually regarded him as such.” 

“What makes you say he does not love you, 
Jane?” 

“You should hear himself on the subject. He has 
again and again explained that it is not himself, but 
his office he wishes to mate. He has told me I am 
formed for labour — not for love: which is true, no 
doubt. But, in my opinion, if I am not formed for 
love, it follows that I am not formed for marriage. 
Would it not be strange, Die, to be chained for life 
to a man who regarded one but as a useful tool?” 

Following dinner that evening, St. John prayed 
for me and I felt respect for his talent and oratorical 
powers. At this moment, I was tempted to weaken 
to his influences and marry him. 

“My prayers are heard!” ejaculated St. John. 

The entire house was quiet, except for St. John 
and me. Suddenly, I felt an electric shock passed 
through my body, and the words, "Janel! Jane! Janel" 
repeated in Rochester’s voice. For me, this was not 

superstition, but nature, saving me from a grave 
error. Now I was able to oppose St. John’s power. 
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Comprehensive tasks: 


I, Answer the following questions: 
1. With whom or what did Jane struggle in this 
Chapter? 
2. Did any event in this Chapter seem unrealistic, 
or improbable, to you? Explain. 
8. Jane came close to changing her mind about 
marrying St. John. Why? 
4. What did her response to Rochester’s voice 
suggest about her values and feelings? 
. What conflicts seemed to be troubling her? 
6. Jane had mixed feeling about St. John. Do 
you share those feelings? 


on 


II. Write a psychological profile of St. John. 

While writing think of the questions: 

— How did St. John generally behave towards 
his sisters? 

- What did his response to his Rosamond 
Oliver reveal about him? 

— What was his attitude toward Jane Eyre? 

— How did St. John describe himself? 

— How did others describe him? 

— In what way did St. John provide a foil, or 
contrast, to Rochester? 

—- What traits in St. John attracted Jane and 
what traits repelled her? 
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III. Find the synonyms to the given words in the 
chapter. Make up your own sentences with the 
words you found, write them down. 


decision simply callon affirm nurse 


imagine often decide deny dissatisfied 
assume _ seriously : 


IV. Fill in the blanks with prepositions or adverbs: 


1. St. John accused me breaking my 
promise. 

2. Icouldn’t be. greater use in England. 

8. Why does he follow you so his eyes. 

4. She earnestly begged me to give all 
thoughts of going out with her brother. 

5. He expressed himself shocked my 
want of decency. 


V. Translate the following sentences into English 
in written form: 

1. Ilupo, rauGoxo, rapsye a Gaxkasa sue spo- 
6uTu Te, mj0 MpasunbHO, — impute Hidoro. 

2. A morna onupatuca ruisy Cent-JI>xona, ame 
mepex foro foOpoTow cxusanaca, aK cna6- 
Ku oueper. 

3. Y scaxoi o6zaposanoi mo_MHNU, 6yfb BoHA I10- 
quo CHIBHUX Mpuctpactel, abo daHaToM 
Bipu, a6o mpocto AecnoToM, — AKIO TLIbKU 
BoHa IMpa y cBoix iparHeHHaAx, — 6yBaloTb 
XBUNIMHU Takoro Digvomy, KOM BOHa TaHye. 

4. Axa Gopotb6a sig6yBamaca B HbOMy Mix 
UpupozuumMu ouyTTamu i cBigomicTi0 
o6oBn’asKy — He 3Hal0. 
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CHAPTER 


Wf ‘ll ir Tr 
en 


XXVII 


. At dawn the next morning, I rose. St. John 
slid a note under my door, I took it up. It bore 


these words — 


“You left me too suddenly last night. Had you 


stayed but a little longer, 


you would have laid 


your hand on the Christian’s cross and the angel’s 


crown. I shall expect your 
return this day fortnight. 
pray that you enter not into 


clear decision when I 


Meantime, watch and 
temptation: the spirit, 


I trust, is willing, but the fl i 
4 . esh, I see, is weak. I 
shall pray for you hourly, — Yours, St. John.” 


It was the first of June, 
and overcast. I wandered abo’ 
about the previous night’s 
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yet the day was chilly 
ut the house, thinking 
visitation: Was it a 


delusion? It seemed to come from me, not from 
the external world. At breakfast, I told Diana and 
Mary I would be away at least four days. I caught 
a coach at Whitcross, the same one I came from 
Thornfield a year earlier. 

Alighting from the coach, I found myself again 
on Rochester’s lands. I was anxious to see him 
again and hurried the two miles from the coach 
stop to the house, worrying that he might be 
in Europe. Like a lover who wished to catch a 
glimpse of his lover’s face without waking her, 
then found she was stone dead, I was appalled 
by the sight that awaited me: Thornfield was a 
blackened ruin. What was the story behind this 
disaster, I wondered? I returned to the inn near 
the coach station, the Rochester Arms, to find an 
answer. 

I discovered that Bertha Mason had set the 
house on fire last autumn. Before this happened, 
Rochester had shut himself up like a hermit in the 
house, as if he had gone mad. 

When the fire broke out, Rochester saved the 
servants. 

“Then he went up to the attics when all was 
burning above and below,” the host goes on, “to 
get his mad wife out of her cell. And then the 
servants called out to him that she was on the roof, 
where she was standing, waving her arms, above 
the battlements, and shouting out till they could 
hear her a mile off: I saw her and heard her with 
my own eyes. She was a big woman, and had long 
black hair: we could see it streaming against the 
flames as she stood. I witnessed, and several more 
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witnessed, Mr. Rochester rose through the sky- 
light on to the roof; we heard him call ‘Bertha!’ 
We saw him approach her; and then, ma’am, she 
yelled and gave a spring, and the next minute she 
lay smashed on the pavement. Poor Mr. Edward!” 
he exclaimed, “I little thought ever to have seen 
it! Some say it was a just judgment on him for 
keeping his first marriage secret, and wanting to 
take another wife while he had one living: but I 
pity him, for my part.” 

“You said he was alive?” I cried. 

“Yes, yes: he is alive; but many think he had 
better be dead.” 

“Why? How?” My blood was again running cold. 
“Where is he?” I demanded. “Is he in England?” 

“Ay — ay — he’s in England; he can’t get out 
of England, I fancy — he’s attached now.” 

What agony was this! And the man seemed 
resolved to continue it. Rochester had lost his 
sight and one of his hands in the fire. He now 
lived in Ferndean with two old servants, John and 
Mary. 

“Have you any sort of carriage?” 

“We have a phaeton, ma’am, a very handsome 
phaeton.” 

“Let it be got ready instantly; and if your post- 
boy can drive me to Ferndean before dark this 
day, I’ll pay both you and him twice the hire you 
usually demand.” 
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Comprehension tasks: 


I. Answer the following questions: 
1. Why did Jane decide to go to Thornfield 


Hall? 
2. What happened to the Thornfield Hall? 


3. What did Jane find out about Mr. Rochester? 


Il. Finish the sentences in your own words: 
1. On the way to Thornfield Jane thought ... 
2. There was a terrible fire, which ... 
3. From the host of the inn Jane found out ... 
4. Found out that Mr. Rochester was alive Jane 


decides .... 


IIL. Fill in the blanks with prepositions or adverbs: 
1. I looked forward to catch the first view. 
the well-known woods. 


“2. What was the story this disaster, I 
wondered? ; 

3. That woman set the house fire last 
year. 

4. Her hair was streaming the flames 
as she stood. 


5. They had believed me to be any 


friends save them. 


IV. Describe Jane’s feelings she experienced 
during the Chapter. How did they change? 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


The manor-house of Ferndean was a building 
of considerable antiquity, moderate size, and no 
architectural pretensions, deep buried in a wood. I 
had heard of it before. Mr. Rochester often spoke 
of it, and sometimes went there. His father had 
purchased the estate for the sake of the game covers 
He would have let the house, but could find no tentang, 
in consequence of its ineligible and insalubrioud 
site. Ferndean then remained uninhabited and 
unfurnished, with exception of some two or three 
rooms fitted up for the accommodation of the squire 
when he went there in the season to shoot. 

“Can there be life here?” I asked. 

Yes, life of some kind was there; for I heard 
a movement - that narrow front-door was 
unclosing, and some shape was about to issue 
from the grange. The door opened slowly: a figure 
came out into the twilight and stood on the step; 
a man without a hat: he stretched forth his hand 
as if to feel whether it rained. Dusk as it was, I 
had recognized him — it was my master, Edward 
Fairfax Rochester, and no other. 

I noted that his body hadn’t changed, but his 
face looked desperate and brooding. 

_And, reader, do you think I feared him in his 
blind ferocity? — if you do, you little know me. 
A soft hope blessed with my sorrow that soon I 
should dare to drop a kiss on that brow of rock 
and on those lips so sternly sealed beneath it: but 
not yet. I would not accost him yet. 
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After Rochester had returned to the house, I 
knocked the door. Marry was surprised to see me 
so late at night and in this lonely place. 

She started as if she had seen a ghost: I calmed 
her. To her hurried “Is it really you, miss, come 
at this late hour to this lonely place?” I answered 
by taking her hand; and then I followed her into 
the kitchen, where John now sat by the fire. I 
explained to them, in few words, that I had heard 
all which had happened since I left Thornfield, 
and that I had come to see Mr. Rochester. 

Just at this moment the parlour-bell rang. 

“When you go in,” said I, “tell your master 
that a person wishes to speak to him, but do not 
give my name.” 

“J don’t think he will see you,” she answered; 
“he refuses everybody.” 

When she returned, I inquired what he had 
said. “You are to send in your name and your 
business,” she replied. She then proceeded to fill a 
glass with water, and placed it on a tray, together 
with candles. 

“Ts that what he rang for?” I asked. 

“Yes: he always has candles brought in at dark, 
though he is blind.” 

“Give the tray to me; I will carry it in.” 

I volunteered to carry it instead. As I walked 
into the parlor, Rochester’s dog, Pilot, was 
excited to see me, almost knocking the tray from 
my hand. Rochester wondered what was wrong. 

I approached him with the now only half-filled 
glass; Pilot followed me, still excited. 

“What is the matter?’ he inquired. 
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“Down, Pilot!” I said. He checked the water on its 
way to his lips, and seemed to listen: he drank, and 
put the glass down. “This is you, Mary, is it not?” 

“Mary is in the kitchen,” I answered. 

He put out his hand with a quick gesture, but 
not seeing where I stood, he did not touch rhe 

“Who is this? Who is this?” he demanded, trying, 
as it seemed, to see with those sightless eyes = 
unavailing and distressing attempt! “Answer me — 
speak again!” he ordered, imperiously and aloud. 

“Will you have a little more water, sir? I spilt 
half of what was in the glass,” I said. 

“Who is it? What is it? Who speaks?” 
“Pilot knows me, and John and Mary know I 
am here. I came only this evening.” I answered. 

Great God! — what delusion has come over 

me? What sweet madness has seized me?” 
‘ “No delusion — no madness: your mind, sir, is 
cone for delusion, your health too sound for 
“And where is the speaker? Is it only a voice? 
Oh! I cannot see, but I must feel, or my heart will 
stop and my brain burst. Whatever — whoever you 
are — be perceptible to the touch or I cannot live!” 
He gropped; I arrested his wandering hand 
ae ir apa it in both mine. ; 
__R ealizing I was in the room with him, R 
initially thought I was only a pa ienincginn 
He grabbed my hand, and wrapped me in his arms, 
I assured him I was not a dream and promised is 
stay fy him forever. 
The next morning, as we wandered t 
woods, I tell Rochester the story of my eae 
during the year we’d been apart. Rochester was 
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jealous of St. John Rivers, believing I had fallen 
in love with my handsome cousin. I assured him 
I could never love the cold and despotic St. John. 
He proposed to me, and I accepted. Rochester then 
apologized for trying to make me his mistress; he 
now regreted that decision. 

“Some days since: now, I can number them — 
four; it was last Monday night, a singular mood 
came over me: one in which grief replaced frenzy — 
sorrow, sullenness. I had long had the impression 
that since I could nowhere find you, you must 
be dead. Late that night — perhaps it might be 
between eleven and twelve o’clock — ere I retired 
to my dreary rest, I supplicated God, that, if it 
seemed good to Him, I might soon be taken from 
this life, and admitted to that world to come, where 
there was still hope of rejoining Jane.” 

“I was in my own room, and sitting by the 
window, which was open: it soothed me to feel the 
balmy night-air; though I could see no stars and only 
by a vague, luminous haze, knew the presence of a 
moon. I longed for you, Janet! Oh, I longed for you 
both with soul and flesh! I asked of God, at once in 
anguish and humility, if I had not been long enough 
desolate, afflicted, tormented; and might not soon 
taste bliss and peace once more. That I merited all 
I endured, I acknowledged — that I could scarcely 
endure more, I pleaded; and the alpha and omega of 
my heart’s wishes broke involuntarily from my lips 
in the words — ‘Jane! Jane! Janel’” 

I didn’t tell him about my similar experience, 
because I didn’t want to upset him in his weakened 
state. Rochester thanked God for his mercy, 
vowing to live a purer life from then on. 
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Comprehensive tasks: 


I. Answer the following questions: 


1. How did Rochester say he felt in Jane’s 
absence? What spiritual change had occurred 
in Rochester? 

2. Did Jane and Rochester still feel the same 
way about each other? Explain. 

8. Were Jane and Mr. Rochester equals when 
they married or was one more powerful than 
the other? 

4. In what ways did Jane’s attitude to life and 
the way she reacted towards Mr. Rochester 
seem old-fashioned? In what ways does it 
seem modern? 


II. Look at these words: 


Education — love madness romance 
social class — beauty — family — religion — 
money — pleasure lies society 


marriage — friendship 
Arrange them in order from the most to least 
important in the story, explain your decision. 


III. Continue the sentences in your own words: 
1. Mr. Rochester appeared to be jealous .... 
2. He sat quietly in a chair, but not easy: it was 
evident that he was waiting; ... 
8. After dinner, he asked me endlessly ... 
4, Living-room seemed bleak ... 
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CHAPTER XXIX — CONCLUSION 


Reader, I married him. A quiet wedding we 
had: he and I, the parson and clerk, were alone 
present. When we got back from church, I went 
into the kitchen of the manor-house, where Mary 
was cooking the dinner and John cleaning the 
knives, and I said — 

“Mary, I have been married to Mr. Rochester 
this morning.” The housekeeper and her 
husband were both of that decent phlegmatic 
order of people, to whom one may at any time 
safely communicate a remarkable piece of news 
without running into the danger of having one’s 
ears pierced by some loud exclamation, and 
subsequently astonished by a torrent of wordy 
wonderment. Mary did look up, and she did stare 
at me: the bail with which she was basting a pair 
of chickens roasting at the fire, did for some 
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three minutes hang in air; and for the same 

space of time John’s knives also had rest from 

the polishing process: but Mary, bending again 
over the roast, said only — 

“Have you, Miss? Well, for sure!” 

A short time after she continued — “I saw 
you go out with the master, but I didn’t know 
you were gone to church to be wed;” and she 
basted away. John, when I turned to him, was 
grinning from ear to ear. ; 

“I told Mary how it would be,” he said: “I 
knew what Mr. Edward” (John was an old 
servant, and had known his master when he was 
the cadet of the house, therefore, he often gave 
him his Christian name) — “I knew what Mr. 
Edward would do; and I was certain he would not 
wait long neither: and he’s done right, for aught 
I know. I wish you joy, Miss!” and he politely 
pulled his wig. 

; “Thank you, John. Mr. Rochester told me to 
give you and Mary this.” I put into his hand a 
five-pound note. Without waiting to hear more. 
I left the kitchen. In passing the door of that 
sanctum sometime after, I caught the words — 

“She’ll happen do better neither for him nor 
only you grand ladies.” And again, “If she been 
one of the handsomest, she’s non fall and vary 

good-natured; and in his eyes she’s fair beautiful 
anybody may see that.” ; 
: I wrote to Moor House and to Cambridge 
immediately, to say what I had done: fully 
explaining also why I had thus acted. Diana and 
Mary approved the step unreservedly. Diana 
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announced that she would just give me time to 
get over the honeymoon, and then she would 
come and see me. 

“She had better not wait till then, Jane,” said 
Mr. Rochester, when I read her letter to him; “if 
she does, she will be too late, for our honeymoon 
will shine our life long: its beams will only fade 
over your grave or mine.” 

How St. John received the news, I didn’t 
know: he never answered the letter in which 
I communicated it: yet six months after he 
wrote to me, without, however, mentioning Mr. 
Rochester’s name or alluding to my marriage. His 
letter was then calm, and, though very serious, 
kind. He had maintained a regular, though not 
frequent, correspondence ever since: he hoped I 
was happy, and trusted I was not of those who 
lived without God in the world, and only minded 
earthly things. 

You had not quite forgotten little Adele, had 
you, reader? I had not; I soon asked and obtained 
leave of Mr. Rochester, to go and see her at 
the school where he had placed her. Her frantic 
joy at beholding me again moved me much. She 
looked pale and thin: she said she was not happy. 
I found the rules of the establishment were too 
strict, its course of study too severe for a child 
of her age: I took her home with me. I meant to 
become her governess once more, but Isoon found 
this impracticable; my time and cares were now 

required by another — my husband needed them 
all. So I sought out a school conducted on a more 
permissive system, and near enough to permit 
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of my visiting her often, and bringing her home 
sometimes. I took care she should never want for 
anything that could bring into her comfort: she 
soon settled in her new home, became very happy 
there, and made fair progress in her studies. As 
she grew up, a sound English education corrected 
in a great measure her French defects; and when 
she left school, I found in her a pleasing and 
obliging companion: docile, good-tempered, and 
well-principled. By her grateful attention to me 
and mine, she had long since well repaid any little 
kindness I ever had it in my power to offer her. 

My tale drew to its close: one word respecting 
my experience of married life, and one brief 
glance at the fortunes of those whose names have 
most frequently recurred in this narrative, and 
I have done. 

I have now been married ten years. I know 
what it is to live entirely for and with what I love 
best on earth: I hold myself supremely blest — 
blest beyond what language can express; because 
Iam my husband’s life as fully as he is mine. No 
woman has ever been nearer to her mate than I 
am: ever more absolutely bone of his bone and 
flesh of his flesh. I know no weariness of my 
Edward’s society: he knows none of mine, any 
more than we each do of the pulsation of the heart 
that beat in our separate bosoms; consequently, 
we are ever together. To be together is for us 
to be at once as free as in solitude, as gay as in 
company. We talk, I believed, all day long: to 
talk to each other is but a more animated and an 
clear thinking. All my confidence is granted on 
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him, all his confidence is devoted to me; we are 
precisely suited in character — perfect consent 
was the result. 

Mr. Rochester continued blind the first 
two years of our union; perhaps it was that 
circumstance that drew us so very near — that 
knit us so very close: for I was then his vision, as 
I was still his right hand. Literally, I was (what 
he often called me) the apple of his eye. He saw 
nature — he saw books through me; and never 
did I tire of gazing for his behalf, and of putting 
into words the effect of field, tree, town, river, 
cloud, sunbeam — of the landscape before us; of 
the weather round us — and impressing by sound 
on his ear what light could no longer stamp on 
his eye. Never did I tire of reading to him; never 
did I tire of conducting him where he wished to 
go: of doing for him what he wished to be done. 
And there was a pleasure in my services, most 
full, most exquisite, even though sad — because 
he claimed these services without painful shame 
or damping humiliation. He loved me so truly, 
that he knew no reluctance in profiting by my 
attendance: he felt I loved him so fondly, that to 
yield that attendance was to gratify my sweetest 
wishes. 

One morning at the end of the two years, as 
I was writing a letter to his dictation, he came 
and bent over me, and said — “Jane, have you a 
shining ornament round your neck?” 
I had a gold watch-chain: I answered “Yes.” 
“And have you a pale blue dress on?” 
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: I had. He informed me then, that for 
cae Be a fancied the uncertainty nliiiine ena 
eb ieee less thick; and that now he was 

He and I went up to London. He had the advice 

of an outstanding oculist; and he eventuall 

recovered the sight of that one eye. He Seaaat 
now see very distinctly: he cannot read or write 
sr but he can find his way without being led 
a e hand: the sky is no longer a emptiness to 
. — the earth no longer a gap. When his first- 
abe =e put into his arms, he could see that the 
i y inherited his own eyes, as they once were — 
arge, brilliant, and black. On that occasion, he 
again, with a full heart, acknowledged that God 
had tempered judgment with mercy. 

My Edward and I, then, are happy: and th 
more so, because those we most love ate hay : 
likewise. ; Diana and Mary Rivers are tik 
married: in turn, once every year, they come t 
see us, and we go to see them. Diana’s ieusbend 
is a captain in the navy, a gallant officer and 
good man. Mary’s isa clergyman, a college friend 
of her brother’s, and, from his attainment: 
and principles, worthy of the connection. Both 
Captain Fitzjames and Mr. Wharton love thei 
wer and are loved by them. = 

s to St. John Rivers, he | : 
went to India. He entered on ie page tad 
marked for himself; he pursues it still “A 
more resolute, tireless pioneer never rou ht 
amidst rocks and dangers. Firm, faithful - d 
devoted, full of energy, and zeal, and truth, he 
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labours for his race; he clears their painful way 
to improvement. He may be hard; he may be 
exacting; he may be ambitious yet; but his is the 
hardness of the fighter Greatheart, who guards 
his pilgrim escort from the attacks of Apollyon. 
His is the exaction of the apostle, who speaks 
but for Christ, when he says — “Whosoever will 
come after me, let him deny himself, and take 
up his cross and follow me.” His is the ambition 
of the high master-spirit, which aims to fill a 
place in the first rank of those who are redeemed 
from the earth — who stand without fault before 
the throne of God, who share the last mighty 
victories of the Lamb, who are called, and chosen, 
and faithful. 

St. John is unmarried: he never will marry 
now. He has still lasted to the toil, and the toil 
draws near its close: his glorious sun hurries to 
its setting. The last letter I received from him 
drew from my eyes human tears, and yet filled 
my heart with divine joy: he anticipated his sure 
reward, his incorruptible crown. I know that a 
stranger’s hand will write to me next, to say that 
the good and faithful servant has been called at 
length into the joy of his Lord. And why weep 
for this? No fear of death will darken St. John’s 
last hour: his mind will be unclouded, his heart 
will be undaunted, his hope will be sure, his faith 
stead fast. His own words are a pledge of this — 

“My Master,” he says, “has forewarned me. 
Daily He announces more distinctly, — ‘Surely I 
come quickly!’ and hourly I more eagerly respond, — 
“Amen; even so come, Lord Jesus!’” 
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Comprehensive tasks: 


I. Answer the following questions: 

1. Do you find ending of the novel satisfying? 
Why or why not? 

2. Review passages in the novel that include 
descriptions of the weather. How does the 
use of weather help establish mood? 

8. Review the different settings: Gateshead, 
Lowood, Thornfield, Moor House, and 
Ferndean Manor. Explain the impact each 
locate has on Jane’s growth and development 
as a character. 

4, Jane Eyre told her own story in the novel. 
How important is point of view in the book? 
How might the story have been different if 
it had been told from a third person point 
of view? From another character’s point of 
view? 


II. Make a map in which you track Jane’s journeys 
in the novel. 


III. Write a composition in which you compare 
the role and social standing of a governess in the 
Victorian Age to a nanny in today’s society. 


IV. Find at least two examples in the novel in 
which dreams and visions play an important role 
in the characters’ lives and decisions. Explain 
your choice. 
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After Reading Tests 


1. Who was sitting in the drawing room in the 
cold, wet November afternoon? 

a) Jane, Elisa, and John. 

b) Jane, Elisa, Georgiana and John. 

c) Jane, Georgiana and John. 
2. Who rose to bid Jane farewell? 

a) Elisa and Georgiana. 

b) Mrs. Reed. 

c) None of the family. 
3. Why did Helen Burns keep silence when Miss 
Scatcherd chastised her? 

a) She was too afraid to even utter a word. 

b) She made Christ’s word ‘love your enemies’ 


her rule. ; 
c) She promised the schoolmaster to train her 


patience. 

4, What did Helen die of? 

a) typhus. 

b) consumption. 

c) cholera. 
5, What was the age of children Jane wanted to 
work with? 

a) under 14. 

b) under 18. 

c) under 10. 
6. How did Mrs. Fairfax characterize the 
Rochesters? 

a) as a violent rather than a quiet family. 
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b) as a quiet rather than a violent family. 
c) as a peculiar rather than a quiet family. 


7. What was her first meeting with Mr. Rochester? 
a) She helped him when he fell from his horse. 
b) He came to the classroom where she was 

teaching the girl. 
c) He invited her to take tea with him the next 
day after his arrival. 


8. What did Jane first answer when Mr. Rochester 
asked her about his appearance? 

a) that he wasn’t handsome. 

b) that tastes mostly differ. 

c) that the beauty was of little consequence. 


9. When Jane heard a demoniac laugh outside of 
her bedroom door she thought of... 

a) Grace Poole. 

b) Pilot, Rochester’s dog. 

c) Adele. 


10. When Mr. Rochester summoned Jane and 
Adele to meet the party, Jane was... 


a) enthusiastic. 
b) melancholic. 
c) nervous. 


11. Who came to the party? 


a) a gypsy woman, old Mother Bunches. 
b) a priest, old Father John. 
ce) a doctor, old Doctor Rocks. 


12. What explanation did Mr. Rochester give to 
his guests about a heart-stopping cry for help? 
a) Robbers had broken in. 
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b) The house was on fire. ; 
c) The noise was simply a servant having a bad 


dream. 
13. Why did Jane ask for a leave of absence? 
a) She wanted to have a rest. 
b) She was asked to visit Mrs. Reeds. 
c) She was asked to visit the schoolmaster. 
14. How long did she stay at Gateshead? 


a) for a week. 
b) for a month. 
c) for a day. 
15. What was Mrs. Faitfax's response to the news 
of Jane's engagement? 
a) She was worried. 
b) She was happy. 
c) She was upset. 
16. What was the nature of the obstacle to their 
marriage? 
a) Mr. Rochester was married. 
b) Jane was too young to marry. 
c) Jane was married. 
17. Who made his / her best not to let the wedding 
happen? 
a) Bertha, Rochester's wife. 
b) Miss Ingrid. 
c) John Eyre, Jane's uncle. 
18. What did her heart whisper her to do? 
a) Stay with the man she loved. 
b) Flee attraction. 
c) Sue Mr. Rochester. 
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19. How did she introduce herself to the Rivers? 
a) as Jane Elloitt. 
b) as Jane Rochester. 
c) as Jane Eyre. 

20. How did Mary and Diana earn for a living? 
a) They were teachers. 


b) They were governesses. 
c) They were happily married and didn*t work. 


21. What position did St. John offer Jane? 
a) She could run a school for orphans in Morton. 
b) She could run a school for poor girls and boys 
in Morton. 
c) She could run a school for poor girls in Morton. 


22. Why could St. John not marry Rosamond 
Oliver? 
a) He didn‘t love her. 
b) She didn*t love him. 
c) He was not willing to sacrifice his heavenly 
ambition to worldly pleasure. 


23. What did Jane do with the fortune she had 
got after her uncle's death? 


a) She became a rich woman. 

b) She donated half of it to charity. 

c) She shared her legacy with her cousins. 

24, What wedding did Jane and Mr. Rochester have? 

a) Rich and marvelous, with many guests. 

b) A nice but small one, with close friends and 
relatives. 

c) They informed nobody that they were going 
to marry. 
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